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BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF THE REV. THOMAS THRELKELD. 
(Taken from the Appendix to the Sermon on his death, 


by the Rev, Dr. Barnes.) 


HOMAS THRELKELD was the sonof the Reverend 
SAMUEL THRELKELD, Minister of the Presbyterian con- 
eregation at Habtax, in Yorkshire, who died in 1767. He 
was born April 12, (N. $.) 1739: and died April 6th, 1806, 
having very ne ty completed his 67th vear. Of the earher 
part of his education, no particular account has been received. 
After his grammar learning was finished, he went, first, to 
the Ac: idemy at Daventry, and was entered as a student under 
Dr. AsHwortH, who succeeded Dr. Doppripcr. He did 
not continue there long, though the singularly neat and beau- 
ee r opies of several “a the Lectures delivered in that aca- 
lemy, written by him in what ts commonly c alled Dr. Dod- 
desdae’s s Short Tkand, prove that his time there was very dili- 
cently employed. From Daventry, he was r% moved to 
WARRINGTON, soon after the opening of the academy there, 
mn 1757. 

In the vear 1762, Mr. Threlkeld settled as minister at Ars- 
ley, within four miles of Warrington, with a small and plain, 
but most harmonious, affectionate, and agreeable sox ety of 
Presbyterian dissenters. Here he lived useful, respected, and 
a, py, till the year 1778, when he removed to Rochdale, 
where he continued to his death. At Risley, he married Miss 
Martha Wright, the daughter of a much respected member 
of that congregation; by whom he had no issue, and who 
survives him. 

When Mr. T. first went to the academy at Daventry, he 
XA Sy at that early age, SO well acquainted with the E nglish Bi- 
ble, that he was a pe ‘rfect living concordance to the se riptures. 
You could not mention three w ords, EXE pt pe rhaps those words 
of mere connec tion whic hh ¢ occur in h tt lre ds © f Passages, to 

hich he could not immediatoly, without hesitation, assign 
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the chap/er and verse where they were to be found. And, 
inversely, upon mentioning the chapter and verse, he could 
repeat the words. It was as might be expected, a favourite 
amusement of his fellow students to try his powers, and 
they were never known to fail him ina single instance. This 
faculty continued with him unimpaired, to the day of his 
death: tor, astonishing as the assertion may appear, it Is be- 
lieved by all his friends to be literally true, that he never 
through his whole hfe forgot one single number, or date, 
combined with any name or fact, when they had been once 
joined together and laid up in his memory. When once there, 
they were engraved as upon marble. 

Mr. T.’s recollections were continually put to the test at 
the mectines of his brother ministers; for if the question 
was asked, ‘* Where did we meet six or ten years ago—On 
what day of the month—Who was the preacher—What 
was his text—Was such a person present at that tme— 
When did such a minister come among us—When did he 
leave his place, or die—How old was he—How many children 
&e. &c.—Questions which in the manage- 


,;> 


dil he leave? 
ment of the Widows’ Fund often occurred, no man ever 
thought of looking into the books, or into an almanack for 
an answer. Mr. ‘Il’. was ready at a moment; and such was the 
opinion of his accuracy, that if the books had been consulted, 
and had reported differently, the error would have been im- 
puted to the secretary, and not to Mr. T.’s memory. This 
was deemed infallible. 

It was this power of retention which enabled Mr. T. with 
so much ease to make himself master of so many languages. 
NINE or TEN it is certainly known that he read, not merely 
without difficulty, but with profound and critical skill. It 1s 
affirmed, by a friend who lived near him, and was in the habits 
of intimacy with him, that he was familiarly acquainted with 
every language in which he had a Bible or New Testament. 
‘Che writer does not pledge himself to this, though he believes 
it to be true. He has found in the catalorue of Mr. T.’s 
hooks, since his death, bibles, new testaments, and other 
hooks of value and celebrity, in several languages ; and gram. 
mars, and dictionaries in others, thouch not bibles ; ‘us in 
the following list: Bibles, &c. English, Latin, Greek, He- 
hrew " ith its dialects, French, Italian, Spanish, German, Welch, 
Hutch, Swedish, Gaelic, Manx. Grammars, dictionaries, &c- 
Arabic, Portuguese, Danish, Flemish. 
os Pa pth cen feel a curiosity to see the grammars 

anguages which he did not critically read, may be easily 
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imagined and accounted for, by those who have felt a simi- 
lar pleasure in studying the theory and constitution of lan- 
guages In gener ral. And he was too much of a real student, to 
skim over any subject to which he turned his attention, in a 
superiicial manner. In the Greek Testament, the writer 
of this can assert, from personal knowledge, that his powers of 
immediate reference and quotation were similar to those which 
he possessed 1 in the English translation. It was a favourite en- 
tertainment to converse with him upon Greek criticisms; for 
he could ina moment produce every place in which the same 
word, in any of its forms or affinities, occurred; and could 
thus assist, in the most advantageous manner, in throwing 
light upon what was obscure, and of making easy what be- 
fore was difficult. In the Hebrew, with its several dialects, 
he was equally, that is, most profoundly skilled. It is believed, 

that his talent of immediate reference was as great here as in 
the Greek, or even the English. But this is not positively as- 
serted. ‘This language he wrote, as indeed he did eve ry thing 
else, with remarkable neatness of penmanship. The writer 

has occasionally received letters from him, in which were pas- 
sages in Hebrew, which were not less striking for the felicity 
of their ad: aptation, than for the beautiful manner in which 
they were written. ‘There was a sctness, and perhaps a de- 

gree of formality, in his English writing, which suited admi- 
rably well for the learned languages; ‘and, for short hand, 

in which his sermons were written. 

The early, and the very strong attachment which Mr. T. 
formed for the W elch language i is well known to his friends,and 
has often astonished and amused them. The writer of this well 
remembers the overflowing delight manifested by his friend 
Mr. T., upon receiving through his hands, almost forty years 
agoy a Welch bible, from a gentieman near W rexham, to 
whom he mentioned a commission from Mr. 'T. to buy one 
for him. The gentleman said, ‘* Mr. T.’s father was kind 
to my son, when an apprentice at Halifax: I feel myself 
happy in being able to make asmall return for that kindness, 
to his son. Will you take this Bible, of the best edition 
extant among us, and present it to him, with my respects, 
and tell him, that it is an acknowledgment of his father’s 
goodness to my son.” 

When Dr, PriestLey was in the year 1762, to be mar- 

!to Miss Wirwxinson, whose father was an iron master 
near Wrexham, Mr. T. ace ompi wn wr him as his groom’s man. 
I had bee n settled. that in) the pe rhormancy : of the marriage 
service, he should personate the father of the bride, by riving 
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her away. Unfortunately, upon entering Wrexham church, 
Mr. T’., dclichted with the idea of being now able, for the first 
time, to gra ify his passion for the Welch language at the 
fountain Sead, had buried himself in a laree and lofty pew, 
where he had found a bible, and was deeply engaged in stu- 


ates it. when he was wanted at the altar. The service was 
at a stand: the father - not appear to g ‘ive away the bride: 
a hue and crv was set up after him; and at length he was dis- 
covered in bis hiding p aoe e, ignorant of what was p: assing, and 
unconscious of any thing ~ but of the pleasure ol reading his 
favourite lancuage. 

Whathas been thus far mentioned, forms but a very small 
part, asto number and extent, of the inventory of what was 
treasured up in the memory of Mr. ‘Tl. That faculty of his 
mind which so readily combined words with ideas, still more 
remarkably united facts with dates; and numbers— with 


names and with incidents. In history, Mr. ‘T. had, with 
an accuracy, an extent, and a quickness equal to what we 
have seen in the English bible, and in the languages, Joined 
so perfectly names, po ra and events, with the. year, the 


month, and the day to which they severally belonged, that 
thev lav in his mind ia regular pes. and im inseparable con- 


nection, ready to be produced ina moment, in any company, 
and upon any occasion. le was a CHART OF HIsTORY; the 
bearings, the distances, and the parts of which, even in their 
miinuter subdivisions, were laid down with wonderful exactness. 


O} his accuracy m Enghsh History, the writer can best speak 
from personal knowledge { and he believes he can tru ily say, 
that he could at once ; mn the date to almost any person or 
fact recorded in it, w re un ae \ iating correctness. 

Chronology is a subject so necessary to be intimately 
known by those who are much conversant with historical dates, 
especially i ——. to ancient times, that 1 micht be presumed 
that one so well acquainted with these, co ald not be slightly 
versed in it. In all the methods of counti ne time, from the 
earliest antiquity, Mir. ‘TP. was critically skilled. They came 
before him so frequently, that they were quite familiar to him. 
And he must have had, {1 mn hence, the art of adjusting the 
different epochas and periods employed in ancient and modem 
computation, readily to each other: for he could with ease, 
after a hitthe recollection, give you an ancient date, according 
to the years, months, and days of modern reckoning. 

But the most distinguishing excellence of Mr. T.’s me- 
nory lav in br graphy. It had been the. business of a long, 
and uncommonly studious life, to collect the dates of the births, 
marriages, and deaths, of all the persons mentioned in history 
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who had fallen under his notice ; of all his brethren in the Mi. 
a “we neighbours, hearers, friends; of ecclesiastical men, 
all their several offices and honours; of authors and lite- 
rarv men of every description ; of eenerals, admirals, states- 
men; and in fine, of all persons with respect to whine, by the 
help of books, monuments, grave-stones, or oral communica- 
tion, a date could be known. If the writer of this account 
were to speak what he firmly believes, as to the number of those 
records, he would probably appear ne his readers so very cre 
dulous, and the sum would appear so very extravagant, as 
hardly to deserve a hearing. Aud yet he speaks with serious- 
ness and full conviction, when he avers, that he believes these 
entries to amount to many tens of thotsiindle : and he is bold 
and confident when he peremptorily mamtains his belief, that 
of all these Mr. T. never forgot one: and thathe had every 
ame, fact, and date, which he had ever read or heard of, rea- 
dy at hand, to be produced at any moment, with an exact- 
ness which was never known to fail him. 
Of Mr. T.’s passion for babs of this nature, the writer 


i 
can mention many instances, from his own kn owledge. Mr. 


T. once wrote to him, informing him, that in a certain book- 
seller’s catalogue, at Manchester, was an inestimable book, of 
which the title was, ‘*Gopwinus Franciscus DE Prasu- 
Linus ANGLL&, &c.” and desiring lim to examine the book, 
and if it were, (as far as he recoliects) the Cambridge edition, 
of such a year, to secure the precious treasure imme “diately. — 
He went down directly, and found that it was the very book, 
of the very edition. and date, wh h hi : friend had described; he 
paid for it, and brought it home.ile then wrote word to Mr. T. 
that he was in po:session of his rich jewel. Soon afterwards 
Mr. 'T. came to his house, and upon seeing the book, literally 
embraced it, with a rapture almost t equal to that with which a 
father would have received an only son returning from the East 
Indies. He took it up into his Servabin at night, and could 
with great difficulty be prevailed on not to carry itin his arms 
fo Rochdale, twelve mules, the next t dav. For how could he 
bear to be separated from it, till the slow-paced unfeeling car- 
rier might think fit to bring it? A lover could hardly be 
more attached to the object of his affections. And this book, 
Mrs. T. says, was a frequent and favourite companion, and 
friend, to his death. 
This turn for biographic al 1 search naturally opened the 
way tothat study of Heraldry, in which probably no man living 
s half so well conversant as Mr. T. tle could at once 
trace every distinguished family in Great Britain, of which he 
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had ever read or heard (and it was the favourite business of 
Lhal We is possible con- 


— 


many, Many years, to re id and to hear all ¢ 
corning ak yg he could go through all the successions tiom 
father to son, or though collateral Imes, and trace with perfect 
accuracy the births, m: UTIAQCS y extraordinary events, and deaths, 
of all the names in succession. He could do this, throug. all 
the k piscops al Sees, and all the or adations of ecelestastical order, 
trom thetr first erection. He could pass through all noble fami- 
lics of every degree, and through all inferior titles, down to the 
lowest names of which there are any recor ds. 

Mr. ‘T.’s extreme curiosity to know these circumstances, of 


birth, marriage, death, &c. respecting any person of his ac- 
- , ’ » ’ ’ ’ ’ | 

quaintance, or ob wiom oc had but sugontiy ieard, appears | to 

some to be almost trifling. The writer of this seldom received 


a letter from his friend, which did not conta enquiries of this 


kind, ye im a Manner which seemed to shew, that thev were 


regard 1 by him as of great moment; or ai least, as aflording 
to him conte ratihication. 

‘Lhe memory if Mi . L. had however its pect uliaritics. It had 
its distinguishing line of action. Itwas not univers sally tenacious, 
Up rall sul , ‘ts, and in all ry el Amazing as it was, 
did notenable him, or at least his taste did not incline him, to 
guote you a long passage of fine p <i or of splendid eloquence. 


He did not commit his own Sermons to his memorv, and repeat 
them without book. Here he was not at all distinguished, 
His own compositions were laboured and accurate in a superior 
degree ; and therciore long ume must have been employed upon 
them: and they were written with singular neatness. But they 
were read with as constant an application of the eye to the page, 
as those employ, whose memory 1s most treac -herous. 


But the noblest excellence of the mind of this venerable man 
remains vel to be mcnt biis humality was perha ips almost 


as extraordinary as his memory. No man Aa was less proud 
of what he possessed, less conscious of possessing it, or less 
assuming on account of it. [his m si stv was uncommonly 
great, It was retiring -dilflidence. It was the feeling of the 
sensitive plant: it shrunk even trom the Hy aaa of aed nfant. 


He was indecd harmless —I had almost said, helpless, asa 
child. ‘Taken out of his study, he was from home, depe nil ‘nt 
Upon ¢ thers, and almost unable to do any thing tor himself. 
Uhe shortness of lus sieht adde led to this disposi ition of his mind. 
Pleo id not OD th wseback for] e could nol see the ground, 
He could not jiad his way through a large town, for the turnings 
of the streets mocked his power of vision. We may add that 


manner of "peaxmg appeared to a stranger rather tormaland 
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uncouth. He had by dint of great assiduity overcome, or less- 
ened, enatural defect of utterance; and this had produced an 
effect, which at first appeared like mouthing. It scemed forced, 
and not quite natural. ‘To this we may add, that his delivery 
in the pulpit was very slow ; and though sufficient labour was 
employed upon tt, a nd though the emphasis Was strong, and in 
general just, yet it was not “calculated to produce a strong or 
animating effect. The reason was satisfied, but the heart was 
not warmed, For these reasons, Mr. T. was not a popular 
preacher. He was esteemed by the judicious ; with respect to 
whom, the peculiaritics of manner soon disappeared, and they 
saw and heard only the humble, pious, and amiable Christian. 
But he was notin an ¢equal degree valued by the ignorant, or by 
the common hearer. Among them, this light shone in decks 
ness, and the darkness comprehended it not. 

The writer has often endeavoured to trace, if he could, the 
manner in which his friend joined together those dates and facts, 
which were deposited in such Amazing number and order in his 
memory. Mr. ‘I’. told him that he classed them together by 
the year, and referred every new entry to that which lay near- 

est to it. He endeavoured to explain himself by saying, ** ‘The 

year you have just mentioned was 1631. In that vear Mr. 
Philip Henry was born. [| have therefore laid up that name 
along with his ; and they are now so associated together, that 
whilst I retain the one, " Bs ul! not forget the other.” 

It has often been the object of the writer of this account, to 
urge his friend Mr. 'T’, to turn those wonderful powers which he 
possessed, to some public and Jasting benefit. But the modes- 
ty of this good man rendered every such attempt abortive. And 
all these treasures have died with him ! 

A mind continually active seemed, at a rather early period, 
to have brought on a premature old age ; and soon afterwards, 
to have nearly worn out the earthen ve sel i in which it was placed. 
Disorders of a distressing kind had long given him considerable 
pain and inconvenience. At length, he was seized with a slight 
paralytic stroke, which, thoug h short in its continuance, left 
1 very perceptible degree of weakness and decay behind it. 
This was, after a pretty long interval, followed “by another 
attack, which in three weeks iemaninoned his mortal life. He 
died without pain or struggle, placid and calm to the last, and 
with his astonishing powers of memory apparently unimp vaired 
to the last moment. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS, 


en 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE CLERGYMAN 'S REMARKS ON 


STONE S SERMON, 





. ° ! 
Ir isnot uncommon {© r tre doo rm atizi ng O} t! IOCOX party ts) 


charge with tenorance and 3 Inattent i mn < {| tho se Who a ty r trom 
them, without « ering any reason or argument In support of 
their own opinions. ‘Phev produce, indeed, a number ot pas- 
saves of scriplure, but without investi raving their meaning, or 


shewing by any mode of —* that they have any relation to 
the subject for which they are brought: 1 is thourht by them 
sutlicient to assert that they do unequivoc ally express it, and 
that assertion 1s made the onlv evidence of the fact 

‘This retleetion was suneeested by Remarks written by a clergy- 


man on the cover ‘one’s Visitation Sermon, which ay ppear- 


ed in the Month!v Repository for February. 

‘The Remarker says, ** Mr. Stone must have read the ancient 
prop! im the most cursory manner, to hazard the strange 
assertions which der wall tind in the following discourse.” 
| is tions re! (| » are evidently those which represent 


Jesus of Nazareth, as the Si riptures a it, as ** a MAN ap- 
proved oft God,” and not as being r himself the very God. Now 
what can have made Shiai assertions appear so strange » ? not an 
attention to the ancient prophets, or to the language of the New 
‘Testament ; neither of which represent bim in any other light. 
The Remarker, however, thinks otherwise, and refers first to 
Micah v. 2. whe rein, he says, * the divinity of our blessed 
Saviour is unequivocally declared.” Strange assertion! Is 
there any Ce rey like itin the passage? Let us examine it; the 
words are, ** And thou Bethlehem EF phrata, though thou be 
little among the thousands of Judah, vet out of thee shall he 
come forth unto me, that is to be tated j in Israel: whose goings 
forth have been from of old. from everlasting.’ The speaker 
in this passare., ts evidently Jehovah, the Only Living ané 
Tre G dd: the prophecy foretels, that a person of the tribe o! 


: > 

J PSHOUTG | ce, or come forth to Jehi ovah, who was to be 

rial »~ | As os 

ruler over israel: such a prediction cannot surely refer to th 
1 ’ , ' , 

SIvile SCS, OF tO a person properly God. ‘The divine Being 
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js self-existent, and consequently not of the tribe of Judah. 
‘This person was to come forth to Jehovah, and therefore was 
not Jehovah. ‘The whole de: cripuion is that of a proper man, 
like other men, who was to be born of the tribe of Judah, and 
advanced to the throne of Israel. So tar the prophecy is clears 
and does not admit of any doubt. But we may add further, 
that it is said of this person, verse 4. ** He shall stand and feed 
in the strength of Jehovah, in the majesty of the name of Jeho- 
vah HIs Gop: he was therefore de pend int upon God and sup- 
ported by him, which cannot be true ef the very God himself. 
Ail this ts periee tly app licable to the man Christ Jesus, who ts 
supposed to be the subject of the prophecy. But w hat i is there 
in it that UREquivoc ally expresses his divinity, and proves him 
to be pro) erly G Od i— But the Remarker pr obablv rests the proof 
of his assertion on the latter clause of the text, ** Wh ose GOINES 
forth have been irom < old, trom everl: sting, althou igh, he 
adds, im his Auman capacity, he should be —_ at Bethle- 


hem.” Tf by his Aveonan capacity he means to msimuate that 
Jesus ts both God and man, and that one part of the prophe- 
cy relers to him woder the one characier, and the other part une 
der the other, we reply, th iptures, know nothing of such 
a compound Being ; they use no such phraseology, such sense- 
less Jargon ; their Janeuage is plain and simple; they tell us 
“ ‘There 1 1 Ns0u, aud one Mediator between God and men, 
the Man C!} "id VW | secn LE TL ibiect of U iis 
pro} hecy is evi wale ainan, this clause therefore must be so 
underst od, : to mipori with ¢! iieaew «OL oine’s forth, - 
then, cannot reicr io a personal going forth, for thas apphied tg 
Jesus Christ, or to any other man, it would be inexplicable. 
What goings forth are intended ? From whence did he go 
forth ? Whither did h 90? ‘Jhese are questions, which upon 
that hypothesis are inipossit ic to b > answer d, ft must then 
refer to his fame. to the promises respecting hun, orto the 
predictions that had gone betore of his person, character, and 
work. ‘Thus Abraham is said to have rejoiced to see his day, 
and he saw it, (in the promise, that in his seed all the families of 


the earth should be blessed,) and was glad. Thus the Chaldce 
Paraphrast understood this passage and renders it, ‘* Whose 
name was foretold of old.”’* ‘The hebrew word madiy does not 
plats mean cternal, but is used to denote a remote period, 

Josh 1uaxxiv. 2, * Your fathers dwelt on the other side of the 
fo dd, Mody. from everlasting,even Terah the father of Abra- 
ham, and the father of Nachor, and served other gods.” 


* Vide Lowth in lee. 
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This however is certain, that the passage is not a prophecy of 
the divine Being, but of a man, and theretore it cannot repre- 
sent the subject of it as possessed of proper divinity. 

The Remarker goes on to enumerate other unequivocal eX- 


pressious, as hie « alls them, of the divinity of Jesus Christ in 


the following words, * He, whom David styles ° God,’ Psal, 
xiv. 6, 7, 1 S siaaiailias om Isaiah styles * the mighty God, ‘the Fa- 
ther of eternity,’ Isa. ix. 6.— whom Zechariah dignifies with 
the incommunicable name of § Jehovah,’ x1. 8 — 13. repre- 
senting him, nevertheless, as sent by Jehovah.’ 

Before we enter upon his references to the New Testament, 
let us ex imine these produced from the Old. As to the first of 
them, Psal. xlv. he ought to have known that neither in the 
Eichrew of shat Psalm, nor in the Greek of the first chapter to 
the Hlebrews, where the passage is cited, ts there any thing to 
warrant the rendering of the fir “st clause, * Thy throne O God.” 
The true rendering ‘of the words 3 is, ** God ts ‘thy throne,” that 
is, the foundation, the support of thy dominion. ‘That the 
words are not addressed to a Being who was properly God is 
manifest, because in the following words God ie sts led His God, 
and on account of his love of rie hteousness, and hatred of ini- 
quity, he is said to have anointed him with the oil of gladness, 
above his fellows. Now if the person here addressed was God, 
equal with the Father, who can be intended by his fellows, ex- 
eept the other persons in the Trinity, who with him were equal- 
Iw God?) Would not then his being anointed above them des- 
troy this equality, and give him a decided pre-eminence, and 
superiority over them ? 

He next introduces Isa. ix. 6. where he says that, Isaiah styles 
Christ * the mighty God, the Father of eternity.” Here the 
follow ine que stions are ni iturally sugested : Can the divine EBe- 
ine be the subject ot prophecy ? Can it be foretold of the immu- 
table “Go d th. ul he would chan: ve his mode of existence, cease to 
be what he is, and become an infant, born of one of his crea- 
turcs ? ‘That she would be at the dis posal of some other Being, 
aSon given & That he would be advanced to power ? And 
that then he would be called, that is he would really be, * the 
mighty God, the eyerlk: sting Father?” And can it be said of him, 
the mizhiy God, as it is here said, that he shall sit upon the 
throne of David his father? It is added, ** The zeal of Jeho- 
vah of hosis shall perform this.” Who is this Jehovah of hosts 
Ist Ans /f whose zeal wouldaccomplish this prediction respect. 
ing himself, or is itsome other Jehovah? Some critics have sup- 
posed thatthe nam: »v which this child was to be called, was suin- 
p’ysthe prince of peace, and they render the passage, “and he,” 
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that is, the wonderful counsellor, the mighty God, &c. * shall 
call his name the Prince of Peace.” But supposing the mean- 
ing to be that the name of th e€ hild should be called, “ the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father,”’ still it ould be deat to 
attempt to prove, from the ineaning of names given tO persons 
inthe Hebrew scriptures, that because a character of the divine 
Being torms a part of the appellation, that therefore the persons 
bearing those names, must be possessed of divinity, and pro- 
perly God. For instance, the father of Elihu, is called Bara- 
chel, that is the blessed Ged. A prophet is named #lyah, 
God the Lord. One of the sons of Ephraim, t Chron, vit. 20. 
is named Eladah, aty5x God eternal, or the eternal God, and 
analtar is called l-Flohe Israel, God the Ged of Israel. Gen. 
xxxii, 20. Will it then follow that because men and things 
are called by such names, that they are therefore, what those 
names import ? , 

The Septuagint renders the wo rds, “¢ Tis name shall be call- 
ed the angel of the ereat counsel : irom whence ; it is evide nt, 
that they consider the words 7933 5x, cl veber, rendered migh- 
ty God, as meaning nothing more than aneel, or messenger, and 
that the child the subject of the prophecy, was to be the mes- 
senger of the great, or as we have it, wonderful counsel, and 
such Jesus Christ certainly was, for it was from Arm that Paul 
received what he calls, “‘ ‘The whole counsel of God*.’”’ ‘These 
two words el geber, transposed, form the name of an angel or 
messenger, 58’9233, Gabriel, whom the prophet expressly calls 
man, Dan. viii. 1¢. ix. 21. “5x,” says Parkhurst, * is one of 
the most difficult roots in the Llcbrew language, and various 
methods have been taken by learned men, to account for its 
several applications. After the most attentive consideration, I 
think the notion of interposition, intervention, or the like, bids 
the fairest for the ideal meaning of it, and best reconciles its 
different uses.”’ He then gives nineteen different applications of 
it, one of which is that, of a name or title of the true God. 

The word 9233 means strength, and is frequently rendered 
man, see Job m. 3. 1v. 17. xiv. 10, 14. and Prov. xxx. 19. and 
in the plur al, it is rendered angels, Psal. Ixxviil.. 25. From 
whence it will follow, that it is by no means necessary that the 
appellation el geber, should be rendered mighty God. It may, 
perhaps, be properly rendered the interposing man, and refer to 
the mediation of Jesus Christ. It would, we may observe, be 
natural to expect in a prophecy of a child barn, and a son given, 
that, in the appellations by which he is de scribed din the prophe- 


* Acts. xX. 27. 
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‘ _ - . . . - =e 
cy. there would be some reference to his mission, and the work 
" : j — an . 
he was to periorn, r to tne end and dk an 1OF WiiiCh I) Was 
given, Dut not r like this appears, 1 the common rendering 
of the words ef er, be the proper renaerin: 
- | ’ ) 4 eae Me y ! 
Phe other: fonin. this text referred to by the Remarker 
on Sto! crmon, as Cx ressive of the Civimity ol ( irist, 1s, 
' > | ’ ’* j - . 
aa Ye everlasting Father, or as ne renders it, °° 2 he ratney ot 
eternity.’ But is there anv sense in this rendering? Can the 
| ’ aie nihear kt © 
terms falfher and elern have any relation to cach oth Can 
clernily | 1 tathes Phe common reading everlasiing 
’ 1 ’ - « ales ’ ’ a | 2 f | _ 
father 1s intelheible, and perrectly a Hicable 1O Jesus CTS. 
4! ’ ae ; val mete 
[t imports nothing more than that bh uld be eternal, 
. - ’ r >? ‘ .* 
or the scripture expresses it, ** endure for ever. Dr. Gill, 
f i 
, - ‘ , Th p 66 the bog] ° r th tf 
ete. VW lS al Ti ridi Li adibt i ldall, V4 Lait i> il, il? RB 6 sv 4 WA wee u- 
, ‘ " . * aoa 9 
ture ave.” The Septuacint, ** the Father of the world to come. 
i “ 
" ° ° } 
] ul —— s+ | am persua ed It is Irom tHe au thority of 
: } 
this text, that th tate of the g rospel, 1, or the kingdom of the 
in the New Testament, Drv aiwy, the ave 
~ 
’ 
{ | ’ yt) . 
. ’ . : » ; ’ e - ° 
Whatever therefore, may be the import of these titles, it 


tld not be the desien of the prophéicy to convey the idea, that 
the chuld who is the subject of it, was the very God, possessing 
in himself proper divinity, 

‘The Remarker’s next reference, is to Zechariaht, who, he 
says, ** digmbies him (Christ) with the incommunicable name 
t Jehovah, repr senting him, nevertheless, as sent by Jehovah.” 
{t would be dificult to find in polemi ‘al writers, a proposition 
more consistent than this —**that the nan no. Jehowi th, isincom- 
municabie, and yet that L person sent by Jchovah ts dienitied 
with it.) From which proposition it will follow, either that 
the person so di core d had the mere name conferred u pon him, 
and was not ht Jehovah, which would be ruinous to the 
Remarker’s s ow me, or clse that there are two Jehovahs, the 
one the sender and the other the messenger sent by him, which 
is subversive of one of the most obvious truths of reason and 
revelation, the unity of God. These consequences can only 
be avoided by another sup position ¢ equi ally absurd, that is, that 
Jchovah ts the messenger of Aimse/f. 

Mut ts the assertion, that Zechariah dienifics Jesus Christ 
vith this name, true? retain like it appears m the prophecy. 
lt reters to Judas: vonia ting with the ch it f pr ests, for thirty 
pieces of silver to betray ] sus; to bis brineine aeain the thirty 
pieces OF silver, and casting them down in the temple ; and to 
the chret priests buying with them the potter's field. «* Thus 
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whole prophetic scene,’ says Lowth*, fis transacted: in the 
single person of Zech ariah, just as Ezekiel sustains the type 
or figure, both of the Chaldean army that shown besicge Jerue 
ar and of the Jews themselves that were be henak” Iezek, 
iv. 1 —12. ‘The words referred to by the Sana are all of 
hen the words of the prophet, as sustaining different charac. 
ters in this scenical representation, and are not the words of 
Jehovah. He it is, that says, v. 12. ** I said unto them, if ye 
think good, elve me my price ; sO th iey weighed for my price 
thirty “pieces of silver, and the Lord said unto me, Cast it 
unto the potter.” * A be atis pri ice,” continues the prophet, 
‘* that I was prised at of “them. and I took the ey pieces of 
silver, and cast them to the potter, in the House o ’ the Lord.” 
Besides, could any one re ading thi: prop! lecy, or of his tory of 
Its fullilment, ever su ppose that the subject of it was Je ‘hovah, 
that HE was to havea price set upon IIlM by the chief prie wig 
to be sold by Judas ! and to be bought by them? Could the 
prophet, or the historian, or any of the persons concerned in 
the transaction, entertain such an ideaf It would be absurd 
to suppose it. How little foundation ts there, then, for the 
assertion of the Remarker, that in this propheey, “ Zechariah 
divnifics Jesus Christ, with the incommunicable name of /eho- 
wah ?” 

These observations, if you think them worth inserting in 
your valuable Repository, shall, with your pe rmission, be fol- 
lowed with some others on this subject, in another letter or 
iwo. 


March, 12, 1807. I. M. 


JAMES FOSTER’S PRAYER AGAINST THE PAPISTS. 
To the Leadit or of l he Monthly Re posttory. 
SIR, 

I, iN common with vour readers in eeneral, have been much 
pleased with vour worthy corre ‘spondent be Biography of 
the excellent Dr. James Foster, The character given of the 
Doctor is unobjectionable : he was an amiable w riter, a ratio. 
nal divine, anda sincere Christian. It might have been added 
however, that he was not alwavs consistent with himself— that 
he sometimes failed to exemplify the virtues which he reeome 
mended, ‘The follow Ing paragr “p . is extracted from lis Othe cs 


of Devotion affixed to his Disc ses, which are v ‘aerally CX4 


# In loc 











Sue 


Numbers of Mankind. 


182 Disservtaiion on (Are 
tolled,and which J. T. pronounces, “rational and sublime,” but 
which in my opmuon are too words and too argumentative: the 
epirit of this prayer is so wrathtul, the manner of it So outra- 
geous, the language of it so coarse, that I much question whe- 
ther the most fiery papist of the times could have exceeded it 
mn his curses of the Protestants. One trembles to contemplate 
the nature of religious zeal, when such petitions to Almighty 
God, are heard to proceed out of the mouth of the gentle, 


} ; , ) 
modest booster.’ 


** Hat as we are concerned for the purity of thy Churches, and 
the honour of the true Christian religion, we are bound more parti. 
cularly and earnestly to pray, that thou wouldst utterly subvert the 
Autichristian Romish C hugch, which thou hast permitted, for ages, to 
be an ungodly and. wicked fuction against the common rights of man. 
kind. Discredit, and bring into everlasting contempt, and detesta- 
tion, all its monstrous innovations, its enormous pride and tyranny, 
iis multitude of vain tradjtions, that make void thy holy command. 
ments, its he superstitions, its trifling commutations for sin, 
its wnpious doctrimes, the horrors of its inquisition for blood, by 
which she has been long filling up the measure of her sins, and prepar- 
ing herself for the day of vengeance. Convert these DEGENERATE 
SAVAGES, these enemics to humanity and mercy, if they still remain 
capable uf any kind and soft wnpresstons ; if not, confound all thetr 
devices, and apendi uy consume them with the sprit of “thy mouth, and 
with the brightness of thy coming.” Vol. Il. p. 387. 


I am not ignorant, that the Discourses were published in the 
year 1752, and written a few years earlier ; but I know also, 
hat charity is of no year or season 3 and jude lenge agreeal ly to 
the requirements of Christian charity, | have no hesitation in 


wing, that such dammatory pri ayers as these, would have been 
unchristian, even if the Rebellion of 1745 had succeeded, and 
Dr. Foster had been hurried, instead of Lord Kilinarnock, to the 
Tre 
WiJUCA. 


4k am, Sir, 


A REFORMED CATHOLIC, 


ACYHOR OF ‘* A DISSERTATION ON THE NUMBERS OP 
MANKIND.’”’ 


Zo the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


7 ! . — 
In reply to the query Oo] your corresponder (Vol. I. ). S7.). 
I bee leave to inform him that the learned and ingenious Dr. 
i ; a ae so = : 
Waliace, was the author of the * jose en the Num- 
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bers of Mankind.’ He was one of the leading members of 
a Society of learned and respectable men resident in Edinburgh, 
who carried on for some years a private corre spondenc e with 
Dr. Berkeley, the celebrated bishop of Cloyne, on the subject 
of his Metaphy sical publications. They are satd to have been 
numbered by him among the few, who completely compre- 
hended the scope of his reasonings against the existence of 
matter. 

Professor Dugald Stewart, in his Account of the life and wri- 
tings of Dr. Robertson, (p. 6.) remarks, that the influence of 
this society, in diffusing that spirit of philosophic: al research, 
which has’ since beconie so fashionable in Scotland, had often 
been mentioned to him by those who had the best opportu- 
nities of observing the rise and progress of Scottish Literature. 

Hackney- We ke, l am, Sir, yours &c. 

March i7, 1807. JOHN CHRISTIE, 





ARGUMENTS AGAINST CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sir, 

As I have been educated in the midst of orthodoxy, and have 
lived under all the rigours of Church Discipline, and in riper 
vears have been led to renounce the errors of my youth, and 
to enjoy that liberty with which Christ has made his followers 
free, [ feel anxious to see the fullest compliance with your 
solicitation. (¢* ¢ ‘orrespondence *, inthe Ninth Number.) A 
subject which is supposed, on the one hand, to involve the in- 
terests of personal religion, and on the other to endanger the 
real independence of the Diss nters, must be considered, very 
important. | will endeavour a: Oat “yi as | can to state, and 
as well as I can to defend my opinion. 

[ am persuaded that ihe discipline observed im some inde- 
pendent congregations is such as no friend of religions liberty 
would atte mpt to dete ont -to attack this thercfore, would be to 
fight with a man of straw. { have witnessed a Minister ex- 
posing in gross de ‘tail the pro and con of an offending mem- 
be rs crime, and then (support rted by the aposl ic precedent,) 
pronouncing ju idgment with uplifted hand, and solemnly com- 
mitting the “crimninal to the world, and to the devil or satan*, 
I have been prescnt at one lustance, and have heard of more 


* The unfortunate man continued as well in health as he had ever been, 
and thouch he repented of his sin, I believe he will always despise the tyne. 
rance Which dictated the sentence that was passed upoa him. 
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1st Arzuments against Church Disetpline. 


instances. in which ‘* Deacons” have exercised their i inqui- 
sitorial auth TILY, endeavouring with vulgar curiosity, to 
ascertain the religious experience, and with kenorant bigot try 
to discover the creed of those who proposed themselves to be 
admitted. | have heard them enquire * hat was the plague of 
the candidate’s heart, and pray with characteristic fervour (for 
ene Deacon was a butcher) that the Lord would water his soul 
with m. rr weand fatness, and all this and much more of the 
gat -- kind: not ina society obscure and wregular, but popu- 


Jar, Areh/y respectable, and iw the metropolis. 


But to enter upon the subject—I consider all discipline 
which e@oes beyond the preservation of order im public wor- 
ship, ind in religious meetings, discipline which ; iny person 
undertakes to exercise over others, before th y can share in any 


ordinance mst.ituted by Jesus, as lMprop r. Granting that 
there are Just causes to lament the want of picty amongst us, that 
many members of our churches are spec ulatively Christians, and 
i) their lives not so strictly viruuous.as their Minister or their see 
rious aap might wish, I consider all attempts to correct 
the evil b “n irrowing the door of admission into our churches” 
as u nju : ‘iia ble, and I would defend this view of the subject 
by the a DRG reasons °¢ 

I. Any such limitations could not be made according to 
the estimate of morality, which the scripture contains, with- 
oul injustice in their application. We are mostly conscious 
that with regard to particular opinions, it would be Impro- 
per to est blish anv rules, because we cannot presume what 
scutunents are positively right and what erroneous. But if 
we consider conduct we “shall find that the same reason 
exists, to prevent our fixing any law by which, to exclude 
or admit persons who c hoose to unite themselves to our reli 

us socreues. “Thouch im some few instances there is no dis- 
put about the mor — of conduct, in some points of VIEW 
tiiin 8 a subje ct as nsettled and as di ficult of determination 
as any ds eg opinion. = "The pro Mane, the intemperate, 
the debauchee we hold in abhorrence ; but is not the man gi- 
ven to the love of riches, who by almost every effort. strives 
to gratify his favourite passion, nearly as culpable, considering 
the influence which his conduct mav have upon the cause of 
C) sietitaier, and upon his own heart? In some sense, uns 
doubtedly, conformity to the manners, and fashions and amuse- 
ments of the world, may be carried to a degrading and vicious 
exeess. Who then is to fix rules? Whose scrutiny is to 
detect the mean but legal frauds of trade? Uf then judgment 


be passed upon him who is more notorious because he 
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more honest, and the man, contemptible in the eyes of 
those with whom he deals, and in the estimation of the law 
of God, is embraced as a brother; there ts in this conduet 
partiality, and as such injustice: and while one is shut out 
from the means of improvement, another Is encouraged in the 
abuse of them. 

If. Without assuming a power which no man can possess, 
it is impossible to ascertain whether any person propos ing him- 
self to take the Lord’s supper, ought to be rejecte d. If! rightly 
understand what is expressed by partaking in this ordinance, 
it is this; that we believe in the christian ‘religion, 

But if this be the sentiment which the act expresses, can 
any minister ordeacon, penetrate the heart of the person engag- 
ing in devotion, to discover whether he is indeed devout? True, 
his conduct hitherto, has not been consistent with this senti- 
ment, but in the present instance it is perfectly so. If he 
should relapse again and again, every instance of sincere pe- 
nitence, and every honest attempt at reformation should be en- 
couraged: and it 1s impossible to say that when he comes to 
engage in this duty he is not sincere, and that this is not 
an “honest effort to bind himself to obedience, to virtue. 

III. Such Jimitations upon the view which the Unitarian 
takes of religious ordinances would be quite useless. Amongst 
those who consider the receiving the supper as Tg es 
atitle to future bliss, or amongst those who consider it in 
connection with the self- justifying doctrme of ieetieh ‘tha 
depraved man may endeavour by this act to ease his consti 
ence, and to satisfy himself in the ways of vice, when this 
act of receiving the ordinance ts represented as of such eth- 
cacy or when it is connected with the delivery of a docs 
trine so well calculated to encour: we evil courses. But what 
inducement could such a man have to enter those places where 
the devout servants of the one true God are, without any 
mutual fli attery , or specious and false promises, obeying Jesus, 
because the 'v believe in his mission, and where the tminister res 
presents, and th e people believe this, as only a small part of that 
obedience which he must pay, who expects the Christian’s re- 
wail Hle who is not sincere and virtu ious in a degree, will 
hy; ive ho motive to enter: it \\ oul dl th erclore pe s Sp riluous 
to use any coercive means to keep him out from yourassembhies, 

IV. Such limitations cannot he exereised without encour: ag = 
ing the love of. censure. Christians are not under an obliga- 
tion to be spies upon the conduct of e ach other, but rigid 
examiners of their own. ‘They are forbidd&h to condemn and 
judge others, as they would avoid severe judgment them- 
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selves. But all who have overcome a propensity to severity, 
in this res pect have obtained, and they know experimentally 
they have not easily obtained, a great victory over themselves, 
Instead of answering the important end of promoting the vir- 
tue of their character by their union, Christians increase the 
ditticulties in the way of acqu iring virtuous dispositions, when 
they render interference in the religious concerns of others 
necessary; they thus give scope to the indulgence of a spirit, 
which all, notw ithstanding the prohibitions “of Jesus, are too 
prone to indulge. 

V. We have no ¢lear example, nor any precept In scripture 
to encourage such restrictions. On the contrary, as we have 
stated, Jesus forbad his disciples to undertake to be judges of 
others, and he himself permitted Judas to sit in fellowship 
with the rest of the disciples when he instituted the ordi. 
nance. The precepts which the apostle Paul gives, respect- 
ing this subject, as 0h not to the general conduct of indivi- 
duals, but to their behaviour in the meetings that were held for 
rcligious purposes. If the apostles exercised any authority in 
this respect, it was only in connection with the display of that 
extraordinary power accompanying them, and_ therefore, as 
those circumstances in the present “day have no parallel, their 
conduct cannot be deemed, in those few instances, any pre- 
cedent. 

In those societies where unhappily speculation about doctrines 
is indulged to the neglect of the more important and practical 
influence of religion much m: iy be done by a. faithful dis- 
charge of the dutics incumbent on the minister, much also 
may be do ne by the zcal of those whose h; ibits ot intimacy 
warrant the liberty of admonishing and re proving; but let no 
exigency induce us to sacrifice that liberty. which is amongst 
the most valuadle blessings of christianitv, nor let us vainly 
strive to anticipate th determinations which will soon be im- 
partially made, by him who judgeth the heart, and who will 
administer mghtcous yu dyment. 

Fy. 
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ON PSAL MODY IN UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONS, 


Lo the Edtior ef the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 
I was pleased to see the Letter on the state of Psalmody, 


among the Unitarians which ay ppeared in the Repository for 
November*. U hope it will be the means of turning the 


ad Vol. L D- s69. 
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attention of congregations in general, to a subject which 
is among us rather too much neglected. This is the more 
reprehensible, as itis the only part of the service, in which 
the congregation can join, and the more extraordinary, since 
there is no part of public worship more truly delightful. 
I see by your Correspondent’s Letter, that he is a reside ‘nt 
in London, and I suppose he forms his opinion of the 
state of Psalmody among the Unitarians in general, from 
what he hears there, I hope, and I believe, that Psalmody 
is better understood, and better practised 1 In our country congre- 
gations,than it is in London—worse it cannot be, since by the 
practice which W. A. alludes to, of the clerk’s singing en- 
tirely alone, not only 1s the effect of the psalm as a com- 
position entirely ruined, from the absence of the other 
parts which are necessary to complete the harmony, but 
the very end and design of the practice 1s essentially sub- 
verted, namely, its soc tality. 

Since then, it must be universally admitted, that some 
reformation is awanted, any suggestions which may tend to 
general improvement, may not perhaps be unacceptable, 
more especially if they are ‘derived from actual ex perience and 
observation. I have, in common with W. A. scme degree 
of contempt for * select societies of singers are ina 
front gallery,” and I equally dislike with him to hear an 
organist flourishing and descanting between every verse of 
a tune. The former I have gener: ally found rather desirous of 
excluding than of inviting their auditors to join with them, 
by selecting tunes which contain some miserable atte mpt 
at a fugue; this frequently occasions such a complicated 
repetition and involution of the words, as must cffectu- 
ally prevent any person’s assisting who is not equally scven- 
tif with themselves, and must succeed in rendering the 
psalm, perhaps in itself beautiful, perfectly ludicrous. An 
organist, where he is permitted to interlude between every 
verse, will be desirous of shewing the dexterity of his finger, 
or the extent of his learning ; he will be attempting to 


untwist the chains that tye 
The hidden soul of harmony, 


and will not be easily persuaded to confine — io the 
grave and serious style of good church music. Yet ought 
we not on this account to preclude those who are com- 
petent to assist in the performance of a psalm tune from 
uniting in one pew, where each can take the part best suite 
cs 
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ed to his own voice, and where they can give a solemnity 
and an effect to psalmody, which cannot be obtained if 
the same at are scattered up and down im different 
parts of the building. Neither would I wholly condemn the 
use of so sublime an instrament as the organ, an instru- 
ment ticalas and completely adapted to add to the solemnity 
and dignity of psalmody. It is always wrong to argue 
against the use of a thing because it sometimes happens 
to be abused. But as experience is the best, and indeed the 
only rule by which to regulate our practice, and as an ounce of 
it is worth a ton of theory, I shall take the liberty to 
state to W. A. the mode of conducting psalmody at the 
chapel, where I have for many years hi ad the pleasure of 
aiteuding and of assisting, under the hope that what has 
been long practised there with success, may be tried with 
equal effect. in’ other places. In the first place, those gen- 
tlemen of the congregation, who are capable of assisting 


in the band, have alwavs made it. their duty to attend 
there, in order not only to give the aid of their voices, 


but to regulate the proper selection and appropriation of 
the tunes, for on this, as I have before shewn, the effect 
of this part of public worship almost entirely depends. ‘The 
utility of such a practice I have found to + very great ; 
iL serves to give regularity and solemnity to the perform- 
ance, and effectually prevents any of the abuses I have be- 
fore mentioned. A few of the children of the congrega- 
tion are recul rly taught to sing ; they are thus early in- 
spired with a love of psalmody, and a constant succession 
of singers is, by this means, supplied. The band is assisted 
by an organ, on whichthe tunes are performed in the most sim- 
ple manner, and the custom of playing interludes between 
the verses, is not admitted. This method of conducting 
the psalmody, has been practised for many years with suc- 
cess. The congregation are not excluded, but on the con- 
trary invited to join, and the band is in so respectable a 

State, as to afford the most powerful assistance at the per- 
formance of sacred Oratorios, for the benefit of the public 
chanties of the city. I cannot here forbear mentioning that 
whenever any ot the Dissenting endowments or charities, 
have needed the contributions of the Norwich Unitarian 
congregation, their band has received the aid of the choit 
from the Cathedral, to assist in the performance of any 
Charity Hymn or Anthem, which assistance has always been 
given in the most liberal and friendly manner. I hope I 
shall be pardoned for mentioni ng a circumstance, W hich 
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proves that the bigotry and intolerance of the Church to- 
wards us, 18 certainly not increasing, but | should hope 
rather dying away. 

If you think these observations worthy of insertion in the 
Repository, they are much at your service: at the same 
time permit me to say, that I shall with pleasure see any 
further remarks, which may have a tendency to mnprove 
the state of psalmody among the Unitarians. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your Constant Reader, 


Norwich, Dee. 10, 1806. Jo Re 





UNITARIAN ACADEMY AT YORK. 
To the Editor of the Month’y Repository. 
Srr, 

I nEG leave to correct a mistake, into which vour wor- 
thy correspondent ** Neocomensis’’ has fallen, in his admi- 
rable letter, (Vol. II. p. 117.) respecting the Unitarian Aca- 
demy at York — speaking of ‘the support that Institution re- 
ceives from Manchester, Liverpool, &c. he says, ‘* that the 
opulent towns of Nottingham, Leicester, sirmingham, and 
Norwich, do not furnish a single guinea in the way of Mis- 
cellaneous Subscription.” Of the three last’ mentioned 
towns, I am sorry to say this assertion is too true. But 
with respect to Nottingham, I refer vour correspondent to 
the Report published in Feb. 1806, where he will find the 
name of one gentleman at Nottingham, an annual subserb- 
er of three guineas. I can further afnem your corrcspon- 
dent, that the Unitarians of Nottingham did subscribe cieh- 
tecn guineas not ni ny months since, to assist a young man 
to spend some time at York for farther improvement, who 
had been educated at the Independent Academy, at Tlox- 
ton, and had preached to a society of Calvinists in Not- 
tingham, but who, from an attentive perusal of the serip- 
tures, and a serious examination of the sentiments in which 
he was educated, thought proper to renounce the gloomy 
system of Calvinism, and to embrace the more rational and 
acriptural views of Unitarianism. Now I am persuaded your 
correspondent will allow, that the opulent town of Not- 
tingham, has furnished some assistance to the Institution at 
York : more, I am inclined to believe it will doin a short time. 
It is hardly necessary to observe, that to support a student 
at the Academy, or to enable the Trustces todo it, is 
in fact the same thing. 
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I commend in unqualified terms, the motives of both your 
correspondents respecung the Academy, and I sincerely hope 
they will be the means, through the medium of your excellent 
publication, of inducing many opulent Dissenters to patronise 
the only Institution from which they can expect a succession of 
well edycated Ministers. I am fully sensible that the labour of 
the Tutors, particularly the ‘Theological Tutor, must be in- 
compatible with their health, and | heartilywish the funds would 
admit of another. That the labour of the principal Tutor is 
very great, I was a witness when the Academy was under the 
direction of that excellent man, the Rev. George Walker, who 
laudably exerted himself, to the utmost of his great abilities, to 
discharge the arduous duties of his office. Happily for his pu- 
pils he succeeded ; till the whole weight of the Institution was 
thrown unexpectedly upon his shoulders, by the sudden exit of 
his colleagues. This was too much, long to be endured ; but with 
a patience all his own, he upheld the Institution for four years, 
fulfilling the duties of three persens, to the satisfaction and ad- 
vantage of the Students, from whose minds, a grateful sense of 
his exertions for their good, blended with a kindness suz generis, 
will not soon be effaced—they will be remembered to the verge 
of life with filial affection and thankfulness, by many of hie 
quondam pupils; by none more than by, Sir, 

Your’s sincerely, 

April 4, 1807. J.B. 


A BRIEF STATEMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRI- 
NITY, AS IT APPEARS TO A PLAIN UNDERSTANDING. 





Ir is somewhat remarkable, that among the first Dissenters 
from the establishment, though many of them objected to the 
damnatory clauses in the Athanasian Creed, few or none ob- 
jected to the main substance of it. In the year 1695, warm 
debates arose within the pale of the established Church itself, 
concerning the doctrine of the Trinity, It was vehemently, con- 
tended on one side, for three distinct persons in the Godhead ; 
on another, for three distinct characters or modes of acting ; 
at length, a considerable number of Dissenters adopted the lat- 
ter of these opinions ; but to this day, the majority of Dis- 
senters seem to be as zealous in defence of the former, and de- 
nounce against their opponents the same penalties temporal and 
eternal, as St, Athanasiys himself did, or whoever personated 
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that popular Saint. What could induce any one, at first, to impose 
a numerical paradox as an article of religion, and attempt to 
terrify those, whom he could not hope to argue into a persuasion 
of it, ’tis hard to say, but it is sull more dificult to account 
for the tenacity with which this mysterious article of Faith is 
still maintained, where neither Church authority nor Church 
emoluments can have any influence. 

To think that the Creator of all worlds, the Omnipresent 
Deity, whose glory, whose providence, and whose attributes, 
are eee with the remotest stars—to whom this world is 
but a point, an atom, infinitely Icss than we are able to con- 
ceive—should divest himself of this boundless majesty—crowd 
all his wonderful attributes into a human body—languish, suf- 
fer and die—yet remain immortal, omnipotent, immutable -— 
and throughout the infinity of space, continually act, with un- 
diminished energy, as the great source of life and happiness to 
all himself the infinitely blessed, ever-living,and only true Goi — 
to believe all this, perhaps requires as wide a stretch of human 
credulity, as to maintaim (with the Roman Catholics) that the 
Omnipresent, having first shrunk in‘o the form and state’ of 
man, is still further contracted into their consecrated wafer— 
yet all the while, retains all the fulness of the attributes, all 
the immensity of the nature of the Godhead! If there should 
be found in the holy Scriptures (besides mistranslations and in- 
terpolations, &c.) any Naha text, that seems to clothe the 
Ambassador of God with some of the attributes of God him- 
self—or to claim equal reverence for him who declares him- 
self sent, as for the Bemg who sent him ; is it not manifest 
injustice to the Scriptures, and to ourselves, to strain such ex- 
pressions into a meaning directly opposite to the plainest decla- 
rations of Jesus Christ himself, instead of interpreting thera by 
the general tenor of the history, and by the maxims of com- 
mon sense ?—When Jesus, taking a picce of bread, breaks it, 
and gives to his diciples—saying, ** ‘his is my body,” we are 
not, [ hope, at this day, required to believe that he was then 
holding, not the b: read, but his own body, inbis hand. When 
again, he says that, he and his Father are one’—are we to 
understand him as asse rting that he was his own Father? and 
when immediately afterwards, he tclls us that he and his dis- 
ciples are one—does he mean that he had but one disciple, 
and that his disciple was himself ? Lf we could be reconciled to 
the self-contradiction and bad arithmetic of the Trinitarian sys- 
tem, we should find after all, that it is a mere question of arith- 
mctic—for three Beings exactly similar in essence, and agree- 
wg in action, necessarily co incide in ‘our imagination into. one, 
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and therefore the moral effect of this Creed would be but nuga- 
tory, were not the attributes, as well as the person of the Deity 
divided, and some unamiable views associated with the first 
person inthe Trinity, which have lessened the comforts of so- 
cial life, and produced gloom and austerity in the minds of in- 
dividuals ; witness Calvin himself. But there ts another doc- 
trine connected with this, the moral tendency of which its far 
from being so innoxious; concerning which, I have a few 
thoughts to offer, if what I have now written, shall be thought 
worthy of your notice. 


Norwich, Mar. 5, 1807. Anti CALVINIST. 





THE PROTESTANT S APPEAL AGAINST THE CATHOLIC. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sir, 

Your Catholic Correspondent, in his zeal against the Pro- 
testants, has not only given a false colouring to their sentiments, 
but has either forgotten or discarded the doctrines of his own 
Church. Permit me therefore to call his attention for one mo- 
ment to, what appears to me, a more correct view, both of the 
Protestant and Catholic belief of Christ. 

The first Reformers, and the majority of the Protestants of 
the present day, believe Christ to have a twofold nature, that 
he is, and was God from all eternity, and that in time he took 
upon him the nature of man, which human nature was con- 
ceived bythe Holy Spirit, and born of the Virgin Mary. Thus 
far 1 believe both Protestants and Catholics are agreed - but the 
latter have been induced by their zeal for the Virgin Marvy, to 
call her the mother of God, though this is not true upon their 
own, any more than upon Protestant principles ; neither of them 
believing that Christ derived his Godhead or divine nature from 
the Virgin, but that he was God from all eternity ; hence the 
Protestants have justly objected to Mary being called the ** Mo- 
ther of. God.” The above distinction between the divine and 
human nature of Christ which is admitted by the Romish 
Church, ts entirely overlooked by your Correspondent. 

O.’s apology for his fraternity’s praying to the Virgin Mary, 
is & curious morceau ; certainly the pen of a Popish” advocate 
never produced such an apology before. In what part of the 
Roman Ritual, does he find Christ and the Virgin put upon an 
equality? In what part does he find Deity ascribed to the latter? 
The difference between us and the Papists 1s, that we pray toa Being 
acknowledged by us both to be God as well as man ; they pray 
to a Being considered by themsclves as a mere creature. If [do- 
latry . the relore, consist in worshipping the creature instead of the 
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Creator, although Q. has failed in his charge » of idolatry against 
us, it still reverts with unabated force agamst himself and 


brethren. 
Cc . . 
‘ANDIDUS. 


———i 





DECENCE OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
To the £ditor of the Menth!y Repository. 
SIR, 
er you favoured my former communication w ith a place-in 
i Repository, I now, according to my promise, send you a 
very short defenc eof the doctrine of Transubstantiation, found- 
ed on modes of argument admitted, and acted upon, by oriho- 
dox Protestants. “The matter lies in small compass. 

Orthodox Protestants admit that the scriptures contain doc- 
trines which are above reason, that Christians must believe what 
they cannot comprehen R that we are called not to reason but to 
believe; and that the use of reason is, in certain Instances, super- 
seded by the awful mandates of Heaven, which require an im- 
deny assent to the words of scripture. On this orthodox Pro- 

estant ground, which we Catholics have ever approved, I take 
my stand, and feel the defence of ‘Transubstantiation, perfect- 
ly easy. | find it m the express words of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
ile said, * My flesh ts inet indeed :’”’ and he told the Jews, 
* except ye eat the flesh of the son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no lifein you.” — At the institution of the holy Eucha- 
rist, he said of the bread, * ‘his is my body,” and of the cup, 
‘¢ This is my blood.” I know Protest: ints say It is wnreasona- 
ble to suppose the bread ans ehcp are changed into the real body 
and blood of Christ; but who are they, that they should pre- 
sume to set carnal reason, (for they ac knowledge on other occa- 
sions that reason is carnal,) in opposition to the express words 
of sc ripture IT grant that transubstantiation is above reason, 
and that it cannot be comprehended : but that ought to be no 
reason for its reyee tion, at least, with orthodox Protestants ; ; they 
have only to procced in the same way as they do m several other 
cases, to believe what they cannot comprehend, not to reason, 
but believe, and every obstacle to their r ception of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, isat once removed. Orthodox Protestants 
believe several yen + doctrines, and hold them to be fundamen- 
tal doctrines of 1 ¢ gospel, ‘while h are as much above reason 
and as ine ofinprehe ensible, as transubstantiation. It is as much 
contrary to reason, and above all human comprehs ‘nsion, that 
three are one and one. three-—that we are all guilty and sinful 
before we are capable of acting wrone—that the sins of the 
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guilty should be imputed to an innocent person, and his righte- 
ousness imputed to the cuilty—that a person who Was true and 
verv God should be born and die ; as for bread and wine to be 
changed, by some unknown operation of divine power, into the 
very body and blood ot Christ. ‘The plain fact Is, reason has 
nothing to do with any of these things, but to assent, without 
cavil or objection, to the truth of them: and if Protestants will 
be so weak, as to follow the blind guide, reason, it 1s not 
only the doctrine of transubstantiation, but the above doctrines, 
which themselves hold to be most sacred, they must renounce, 
Imacining that L have sufficiently proved my point, and shewn 
that tansubstantiation stands on the same ground as several 
orthodox Protestant doctrines, only that the formicr has the ad- 
vantage, being more fully expressed in seripture ; for though 
Christ never said, there are three persons in one God, nor utter- 
ed one word conceiming original sin, nor said that the sins of 
men were imputed to him, nor that he was God Almighty, 
which things Catholics and orthodox Protestants agrec in be- 
lieving ; he did say of the bread, * This is my body ;” and of 
the wine, ** This is my blood.’ T shall conclude with observ- 
ing, that by this time it must appear, that we Catholics have 
been very il-treated by Protestants. ‘They have ridiculed and 
abused us for believing what is above reoson and cannot be com- 
prehended, while themselves have ail the time been doing the 
yume thing ; and so by condemning us they have condemned 
themselves, and have been eulty of an mconsistency not charge- 
able on us, that of rejecting some things because they thought 
them unreasonable, while they retained others equally unreason- 

able. ; 

I remain yours, &c. 


Feb. 5, 1807. Q. 


P.S.—If you favour this short defence of Transubstantiation 
with a place in your Miscellany, | shall not trouble you further 
om these subjects, only before I lay down my pen, l wish to 
say one word on the subject of persecution, which I detest as 
much as any of you Protestants. [ think it a little hard that 
the persccutine temper and conduct of our forefathers should be 
so often thrown in our teeth, while Calvin and other Protes- 
tant leaders, who were ereat persecutors, are almost idolized by 
the persons who areever reflecting on us for the crimes of for- 
mer generations of Catholics: | am clad, however, to find the 
persecuting temperand conduct of Calvin.and other Protestants, 


- 4 ? rt vy sang | , } , - : ® ‘ ; 
Is pustiy exposed and censured, in the Avolocy for Serveius, re- 
° ’ , ‘ : we 
viewed in your Repository for January. 
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MR. BELSHAM’S STRICTURES UPON MR. B: CARBENTER’S 
DEFENCE OF ARIANISM IN HIs LECTURES. 





ILETTER Ill. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Reposttory. 
SIR, 

My worthy friend’s third Lecture professes to treat on ** Dif- 
ferent Religious Systems,” and here he introduces ‘ a few 
observations on the w ritings of Mr. Wilberforce” and myself, 
wie he informs his readers have been the principal cause 

f his publication.” 

In Mr. Wilberforce’s Practical View of Christianity, my 
friend finds ** much to approve and even to admire.” But he 
confesses (p. 22.) that when he had finished and shut the book, 
“he felt that it left upon his nnd an unfavourable impression 
of the Author of his existence.”’? ** Has God (saith he with 
great propriety) created an order of beings amongst whom vice 
and misery are more prevalent than virtue and happiness! and 
will be more pres valent through eternal ages ? O distressing and 
horrid thought! Nothing short of demonstration shall convince 


me of its truth, and against such demonstration I would wish 


io close my eyes in everlasting sleep.” And after reasoning 
upon the whole very justly and conclusively against this dismal 
doctrine, the worthy author adds, (p. 31.) «© With such ideas 


of the creation of God we ought rather to grieve than rejoice, 
when any addition is made to the number of God’s rational 
offspring here upon earth. And yet I have heard that Mr. W. 
indulged no common degree of joy when a son was born to him 3 
though if I do not mistake the system of this gentleman, there is 
a probability that his son will not be delivered from that deep- 
rooted corruptio «1 which is implanted in his nature, and from that 
eternal misery to which it will conduct him.if he is not deliver- 
ed from it. 

All this I hold to be perfectly just, and highly important. But 
will my friend now say, that ‘* with these sentiments he can- 
not feel solicitous to make proselytes to his own sys stem ?”’ It 
is allowed that the gentleman upon whose book he animadverts, 
admits allthe primary doctrines of religion, an: ‘) that he is him 
self an eminent example of christian virtue. Is it then of no 
moment that his mind is clogged and embarrassed w ith a system 
which represents the be nevolent Ruler o f om universe as amerci- 
less ty ‘ant, and which teaches him to look with horror and dread 
upon his infayt offspring ? And would not that instructor act 
the part of a bad Fri nd ‘who would relieve his mind from those 


painful foclin 1s Which must occasionally oppress him, by con- 
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vincing him of the error of his system, and by Inspiring hin: 
with more just and honourable conceptions of his Maker? The 
supposition which my friend makes of the effect of this rigid 
system upon the m ind of a parent is by no mcans Imaginary, 
as I myself can bear witness, from facts which have fallen under 
inv own observation. 

Surely then it must be the indispensable duty of every one 
who forms just conceptions of the character of the Almighty, 
to oppose to the utmost ; I] these injurious and pernicious repre. 
sentations of the divine government, and to diffuse as far as 
possible those rational and elevated views of the attributes and 


of the administration of the divine Being, which are the strong- 


est motives to virtuous pr ictice and the best balm and sweetest 
consolation of human life. 

My friend hi wing finished his animadversions upon Mr. Wil- 
berforce’s system, now procec ds (p. 36.) to honour me with his 
attention. After a handsome cv cession In hy favour in the 
argument with Mr. W. he professes to discuss my sentiments 
upon si re e other points. * [tis (says he) with some reluctance 
that I publicly controvert the opinions © fa much esteemed friend; 
but suc h is his love ot ll ‘uth and irce discussion, that l am per- 
suaded it is unnecessary to make any apology és him on. this 
account.” 

Most assuredly mv friend has no eccasion to apologize to me 
for the freedom which he uses mc: INVassing the doctrines which 
1 assent to and defend. ‘T ruth I ain persu uaded is our com- 
mon and only obiect. This ts only to be elicited bh: enquiry y and 
discussion ; and if fameunderanerrorin anvof my opinions, and 
I do not protes s infest sibility, J shall be he uly thankful for better 
inform: tion. Lam not yet ** persuaded that nothing new to me 
can be advanced on cither side the question,’’ and therefore have 
no right, even upon mij friend’s own principles, ** to make up 
my mind and enquire no further.” 

After this introductic a, however, [ was some what disa Ip pont. 
ed at not finding any argument alleeed, against the Aeets ine 
Which 1 had Suppo rted, My worthy frid | in allusion to Mr. 
W.’s assertion that Seciniantsm as ne calls | it, isthe half-y Ly 
house between Christianity and Deis. and also deat r hack- 
nied comparison, attribuk ‘d without a wuthority to an amizble and 
devotion: al writer; that ** Socinfanism is thefrivid zone of Chiis- 
tianity,” is ple ased to represent me as living in a large and cold 
house i in the fr igid 2 me, while Mr. W ilberfore e is scorchi ing i 
a grand and ; rlox miy mansion in the torrid : whereas mv friend 
of course resides in a pleasant habitation in the tem: nerate Zone, 


where he enjoys © visions of angels,” and all sorts s of fine things. 
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But what has all this to do with the argument for or against the 
proper hum: unity of Jesus Christ 

My friend adds, (p.40.) ** Here a question arises of some im- 
sortance : whether the system of Mr. W. or of Mr. B. be best 
adapted to promote religious and moral excellence ?’’ He chuses 
to decide in favour of the former, arguing, as he says, * from 
observation and from fact’ but what these ohectustinas and 
facts are, my goud friend has not thought proper to state. He 
tells us however, that ‘© Mr. Fuller wrote a book to prove the 
supe rior eficacy of t} Ie Calvinistic system when compared with 
the Socinian, an id ‘| thought (says my 6% when [ read it, 
that he had established bis main point.” ¢ ‘Toulmin, (con- 
tinues he) has endeavoured to parry Fisk home thrusts, by 
shewing that the first preachers of Christianity converted mul- 
titudes, although their sermons, (so far as they are recorded,) 
contain no doctrines diflerent from those of the Sociniana, 1. e. the 
Unitarian Creed. | think that he has also proved his point, but 
without disprovine what the other has ac lvanced.’’ Mark this, 
gentle reader. The doctrine of th + cae was strictly Unita- 
rian. out this doc trine is not so efficacious for moral purposes 
as Mr. Fuller’s Calvinism. I thank my friend for his honest and 
liberal concession. I, for-one, shall ne Si to the doctrine of the 
apostles, whatever becomes of Cals inism and its heart-wither- 
ing terrors. And | have no doubt that the plain simple Coctrine 
of the New ‘Testament s ill b e found abundantly eflicacious 
for mora! purposes, and vill ultima hale triumph over every op- 
posing system of human folly and puerile superstition, 

My friend desiginates the body of ¢ aa tians who assert the 
proper humanity ot Jesus Christ by the name of Socinians, at 
the same time professing, (p. 42.) ee *¢ he does not use the 
word as aterm of re proat hw’ Wehowe ver, do not answer to 
that name, nor do we approve of being distinguished by it. In 
the first place, because the doctrine we hold is not borrowed 
from Socmus, but 1s known and universally allowed to have 
been coeval with the apostles. And, further, we differ very 
materially from the opinions of that very great and good man, 
and - is immediate followers, who str ineely imagined that 
Christ, though a human heing, was advanced by God to the 
government of the whole created universe, and was the proper 
object of religious worship. It is the part of candour to give 
to every party aud denomination of Christians the ap ypellation 
which they themselves preter: though not perh: a in every Te- 
spect strictly appropriate. We c all ourselves Unitarians, or, 
to distinguish ourselves from other classes of C renee who 
assume that name, proper, or, original Unitarians ; and we re- 
gard ourselves as entiiled to this distinction from prescription, 
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from the reason of the thing, and now from the custom of the 
language. uem penes avbitrium est, et Jus, ef norma lo- 
gue ndi. : 

Mv worthy friend and our Arian brethren in general, dispute 
our exclusive claim to this distinction, and | have often been 
disposed to smile to see how dexierously they elude the argu. 
ments of their opponents by raismg a cloud of dust about a ver- 
bal question which has no connection with the ‘main point in 
dispute. In the present stage of the controversy 1t 1s Incumbent 
upon the learned Arians to shew that the doctrine of a created 
Logos occupying the place of a human soul in the body of 
Christ had any existence belore the fourth century: or to ex- 
plain how the universal church forthreecomplete centuries could 
remain in total ignorance of the person of its founder. Instead 
of which, tll my friend’s book appeared, we have heard no- 
thing from the Arians for the last twenty years but loud excla- 
mations against the Unita.ians for appropriating to themselves 
that honourable name. And I have myself been pretty much 
schooled upon the subject, as if T had invented and propagated 
an invidious distine:ton, though LT have done nothing more than 
taken up the word as | found at, aad used it uniformly in the 
sense Which appeared to me the most proper, leaving to others 
the « puion O11 t sine it m whatever sense the V think fit. | ad- 
mire the policy of our Arian bretiiren, and to do them justice I 
must own that they have in some measure succeeded amongst 
persons WOo ation | more to sound than sense, in bringing a de- 
eree of odium upon a cause which they could not castly refute. 
! rejoice however that Unitarianism is become an bonourable 
distinction, and | sincerely wish that our Arian brethren might 
become Unitarians, not in name and in word only, but in deed 
andintrath, Inthe mean time [ will tike leave to state the 
grounds upon which I think that the assertors of the proper 
humaniiy of Jeous Christ are exclusively entitled to the distinc- 
ton of Uniturians, 

Th ert ot the reformation produced many Anti-trinitarians 
who were pi general branded with the title of Arians, though it 
appears trom the brief memoirs which have been transmitted of 


-—- 
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vv opimionsand sufferings, that ac siderable proportion, and 
probably, the majority of them denied the pre- existence of 
farsi’. Phe acvoeates of this doctrine who were afterwards 
Ml he vuame of Socinians, became very numer- 
beyond at the close of the seventeenth century. At 
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7 time they had in general ceased to offer religious addresses 

» Jesus Cirist, and had ado pted tue truly ration: al and scriptu- 
id doctrine, that the bather ene is the proper object of reli- 
gious worship. in ah ence of this essential deviation from 
the doctrine of Socinus, t.cy disclanmed the tile of Secinians, 
and assumed that of Unitarisn-*. Thus the word Unitarian, 
when it was first naturalized in the language, usualiy signified 
a person who, ac Imitung the divine mission of Christ, main- 
tained that he was a proper human being, who had no existence 
previously to his j.rth, and that he was not the object of reli- 
gious worship. And this was the sense m which the word was 
cenerally understood Arianism at that time was not in fashion, 


a 


But at the beginning of the eizhteenth century the writin: as of 
Whiston, Clark, Evulyn, and other Jearned and eminent men, 
brouzht Arianism into re pute. ‘The Arians of that age however, 
not wishiig to be confounded with the Socinians, did not great- 
affect the title ot Unitarians : though the word is sometimes 
Kt by Whiston, who at the same time seems to wave preterred 
the title of fwusebians. Among the dissenters it docs not appear 
that the title of Unnarian is zealously, if at all claimed, either 
by Chandler, Benson, Pierce, or Grove, who were all Arians and 
worshippers of Christ : Dr. Price e: erly challenged this dis- 
tinction; heannexed a new andarbitrarv definition to the name. 
He describes an Unitarian to be one * who meweves that there 1s 
but one God, and one objeci of religious worship.” A sense 
which the word had never borne beiore: and by which he ex- 
cluded not only all the old Socinians, but all the Arians likewise 
who bad lived before him: for to mamiain that Christ is the 
Maker, Supporter, and Governor of the world, and yei that he ts 
not the object oi religious worship, was a perfect, and as I think, 
a strange and unaccountable novelty in theology. ‘This new de- 
finition, and extrao rdinary assumpuon of Dr, Price, has been 
the source otf much verb il coitroversy, and l aim sorry 
to add, of no smali d gree of animosity ever smice. Mr. Lind- 
sey and Dr, Prestley in their writings adhcre to the original and 
simple sense of the word U nitarian, as denoting a person who 


© 


* See Allix’s Judgment of the ancient Jewish Church against the Unitarians, 
published A.D. 1699. argument i. directed net avamst the Arians but 
against the aseerior, of th proper human ot Christ, who denied that he was 
the proper object of reliyious we rship of th hy as ref. po rs ley 
do now affirm the ader aint whicht paid io © ii.st 1 wolutrous : thus enounce 
sng Socinus’s principles, who looked upon it as an essentia, piece of Chrost onity. 
So ) that they can no longer be called Socunans, and theme Veo sifect the name 
ef Unitarians.” Ue ut ariati tracts published at the samme period were writ- 


ten b, persons of the saime de.cr iptio nm, 
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believes the proper humanitv of Jesus Christ, and who regards 


and honours him as the greatest of all the prophets of God, but 
not as the object of religious worship. And they plead not 
only that this is the primary and proper meaning of «he word, 
but, likewise, that to ascribe to a creature the attributes and 
works of God, is as real an infringement of the divine unity, 
as addressing religious worship to him. And to this charge they 
conceive that the Arian doctrine is liable when it ascribes to 
Christ the formation, support, and government of the world, 
To this view of the subject I entirely accede: and for this rea. 
son I have always used, (and I presume that I am at liberty to 
use.) the word Unitarian in the sense nm which J have observed 
it to be used by these learned, accurate, and judicious wriiers*. 

On the other hand, the Arians, who since the publications of 
Dr. Price, seem to have abandoned the worship of Jesus Christ, 
do upon this ground claim the title of Unitarians, though they 
still continue to believe that Christ is the maker, preserver, and 
governor of the world, and all things in it; that is, as I think, 
to every practical purpose, God. But if they chuse to assume 
the appellation of Unitarian in this novel sense of the word, I 
know of no law to prevent them from doing so. ‘The only objec. 
tion ts, that using an old word in a new signification, tends to 
produce confusion in language. At the same time I must ob- 
serve, that it 1s with an ill grace that these modern Arizas coni- 
plain of the Unitarians for with-holding that title from them, 
when they themselves by their new-coined definition, are com- 
pelled to deny this honourable appellation to Clark, and Whis- 
ton, and Chandler, and Benson ; and to all the great and learn- 
ed Arians of the last century. 7 

Jetore L conclude this lone epistle, I will just take occasion 
to observe, that the last century gave birth to a new denomina- 
tion of Christians called the low Arians, who believe the sim- 
ple pre-existence of Christ, but deny that he has any concern 
in the formation and government of the world, or that be was 
in former ages the medium of divine dispensations to mankind, 
or that he 1s the cbjcet of religious worship. Now, however 
unaccountable or unscriptural this notion may be, it certainly 
does not infringe the great doctrine of the unity of God: and 
such persons may with great propriety, assume tue name of 
Unitanans, : 

Afterall, it is the public yoice, and not the inclination of the 
porues thamsclyes which must ulumatcly decide the meaning of 
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any term in the language : and unless I am very much mis- 
taken, the word Unitarian i in the English language, taken ab- 
colutely, is now almost universally used to express, a believer 
in the proper humanity of Jesus Christ. 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 


Hackney, April 10, 1807. T. BELsHAM. 


GOGMAGOG, ON LORD NELSON’s PIETY AND THE ADDRESS 
OF CONVOCATION, 





Rien de plus indifférent pour une nation, que la maniére dont un homme peut 
penser sur la Religion—il suffit qu’il se conduise en honnéte homme & en bon 
citoy en.’ ‘© Ainsi les ministres des Dieux ont inventé en tout pays une infinité 
de vertus imaginaires & de crimes fictifs, ™ n’ont rien de commun avec la vraie 
morale.” Sy steme Social. Tom. I. ch. 3. 








_- 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 

WHeN, upon secing the Prospectus of your work, I offered 
you my services as a moral and theological Censor, I expec ted 
to be a more frequent correspondent than either my occupations 
and infirmities, or your arrangements with regard to my humble 
comers tare (with which I mean not to quarrel) have in 
fact permitted. I troubled you with only four letters during the 
last year ;: how many more I might have contributed, had you 
favoured all my epistles with the same ‘* prompt insertion” (to 
use your own expression) with which you honoured my first, 
I leave you to calculate with regret or s: atisfaction, according to 
thelight in which you view my productions. This however let me 

say,that | have begun m: wny and then Jighted my pipe with them ; 
for though an old man Lam a young writer, ‘ua can scldom, 
very seldi om, pen any thing to my own s¢ itistaction : not indeed 
that I am solicitous about the words in which my ideas are 
clothed, any more than Lam about the garments in which IT am 
dressed, and these, | am not ashamed to own, some of my fe- 
male acquaintances in this city rally me upon as antiquated and 
even slovealy ; ; but I should not like that my communications 
should be rejected in contempt, which they might be were I to 
address you, Mr. Editor, as carclessly as I do my private cor- 
respondents. A Censor under censure would, be truly ridicul- 
on e 

If Sir, I have not done as much as I intended, what I have 
done has not, I flatter n nyself, been useless. I have maintained 
the cause of ‘truth aud freedom. lL haye laughed at religious 
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triflers, and have exposed hypocrites and bigots to contempt 
and scorn. I entered upon my office with exhibiting the mum- 
mery of theceremonies practisedat courton Epiphany or Tweltth- 
day, 1806, and I am happy to perceive that our daily prints did 
not disgrace themselves on the same occasion this year, by giving 
a detail of the circumstances of this contemptible superstition, 
[ next animadverted on the political sermons preached by our 
Dissenting Ministers on the day of thanksgiving for the victory 
of Trafalear, and I have it now to record that a Fast-day has 
y assed over our heads without insulting us (as far as I can learn,) 
with a single meeting-house philippic against the liberties of the 
eople, ora single harangue in praise of war and blood-shed. I 
lastly stood forth, (a shepherd lad against a giant,) in opposition 
to a high-church prelate, and 1 expect that the next edition of 
Bishop Burgess’s ‘** Elements,”’ will expunge the passages upon 
which I have fixed the mark of proscription. I am not vain or 
eredulous. [know that the Monthly Repository finds its way 
into places where you, Sir, would least expect it to be read. 
Orthodox Dissenters and Churchmen too, peruse it, as Mr. Wil- 
herforce says Mr. Pitt *¢ did good, by stealth,” though 
when this sentence shall meet their eye, they also (to continue 
the parallel) may ‘* blush to find it fame.’’ Corruption seldom 
destroys the sense of shame, and the efforts of the humblest in- 
dividual, when corruption is the object of attack, are never un- 
availing. ‘The wry faces of a journeyman-printer, though no 
more than the workings of St. Vitus’s dance, have been known 
to spread consternation through a court. 

There are two subjects on which I mean to address you on 
this occasion ; to neitherof which in my apprehension is the 
public attention sutliciently alive. One is an original letter of 
Lord Nelson’s on the Slave Trade; the other is the address of 
the members of Convocation to the King, and the King’s reply. 

1.—The friends of the Slave Trade brought forward, during 
the recent discussion of the measure of Abolition in the two 
Houses of Parliament, an original letter of the Hero of the Nile 
and of ‘Trafalgar, which indeed contains internal evidence of 
its genuineness, bemg as to sentiment and style precisely what 
every one who knew his character would have expected from the 
writer, ‘The letter is dated June 10, 1805, and is addressed to 
a friend in Jamaica. The Admiral declares himself “ a firm 
friend to our colonial system,” and pledges himself to defend it 
as long as he should have“ an arm to fight or a tongue to launch 
his voice.”” This was in the way of his profession. Colonies 
require, and they reward the naval service. But by the ‘* colo- 
nial system,” the writermeans the practice of trafficking in slaves, 
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and of dooming Negroes, once enslaved, to hopeless bondage ; 
and this “* system’ ’he vows his determination to defend to the end 
of life, * against the damnable and cursed doctrine of Wilber- 
force and his hy pocritical allies ;” and he expresses a firm hope 
that “* his birth in Heaven would be as exalted as his ;’’ mean- 
ing the gentleman just mentioned. 

“This is the substance of the letter ; and you will not fail to 
notice its profaneness and malignancy. But on these points it 
would be painful to dwell, and they should never have been even 
alluded to by me, had not the author been so publicly and 
officiously represented, not only as ‘ the greatest of Heroes,”’ 
(an honour which I re adily concede to him,) but also as “ THE 
BEST OF CHRISTIANS. This is the very language of a poeti- 

cal satyrist whose work is just come wet into my hands* ; and 
vou cannot have forgotten that it was also the langu: age of most 
of the divines who published their Th: inksgiving Sermons on 
Dec. 5, 1805; ticularly of our Dissent- 
ing Ministe rs, whose discourses | on that occasion, I shall pre- 
serve for my children’s c hildren, as a proof of the degeneracy of 
those times, and (to use the language of Junius) as a salutar 
negative instruction for them and their posterity. One of these 
W ar-loving orators expressed himse!f unable to reconcile it to 
the goodness of God that so much picty joined to so much 
bravery should be suffered to perish. 

I will allow, Sir, the possibility of these divines being in ab- 
solute ignorance of the character of the man whose virtues they 
panegy rised in terms which must have been displeasing to Hea- 
ven if those virtues had been real ; I will allow that in their ab- 
straction from the world, they might never have heard the his- 
tory of the Neapohtan Revolution ; I will allow that their ears 
might have been always closed to ‘tales of gallantry, as the 
world denominates a loose intercourse with the sex ; I will 
allow all this, and what is the amount of the concession, but 
that we must hold them to have been ignorant, even beyond the 
common measure of 1 ignorance, in order to admit them to have 
been honest? To relieve their discourses from the odious charge 
of hypocrisy, we are reduced to the sad necessity of branding 
them with the mortifying reproach of folly. 

I feel, Sir, that this is, “as { remarked, a painful subject ; but 
who occ asions this une asiness > the authors of these wretched 
flatteries, or I, who have pointed out their baseness, in order to 


prevent the repetition of them, and to bring if possible these 
deluding, and I would hope deluded, teachers to a_ better 
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state af mind? A gross injury has been done to the public— 
an injury to the Dissenters—and, what is more distressing, an 
injury to the sacred cause of religion: the jury demands re- 
paration: and I, for one, will never cease to reproach the 
authors of it, until they have given us at least substantial proots 
of repentance. 

I11.—The other subject of animadversion is, the Clergy assem- 
bled in Convocation. The Convocation is the clerical Parlia- 
ment. Gibson (known in his day, and even in my time, as 
Dr. Codex,) will explain to your readers its legitimate powers, 
which happily for the interests of truth and virtue are now seen 
no where but in mouldy volumes on ecclesiastical law. A cen- 
tury back, the two Houses of Convocation, were regularly 
assembled with the Parliament, sate as long as the Parliament 
sate, and conducted during their session the business of 
the church ; making inquisition into heresy, prcparing causes 
for the spiritual courts, besieging the sovereign with ad- 
dresses, harrassing the Lords and Coinmons with com- 
plaints and menaces, and disturbing the country) with 
alarms of the danger of the church. They took cognizance 
also of the same affairs that are now so ably superintended 
by the Society for the suppression of Vice. ‘he last act 
of the Convocation was suitable to its character, and may 
serve as a specimen of its whole history; it was the  per- 
secution of the Bishop of Bangor on account of his Sermon 
on “Phe nature of the Kingdom of Christ.” This was in 
the vear 1717, when George J. was King, and Mr. Addison 
minister. Both King and minister were patriots ; the Bishop 
was nobly supported ; and the Convocation was prorogued, 
and has never from that time been suffered to sit to do 
business. And let me add wi two lines, more remarkable 
tor their sense than their poetry, which I think I once 
heard quoted by Mr. Fox, 


** Grreat common sense! while thou shalt reign, 


** The Convocation ne'er shall meet again.” 


Meet indeed they do, on the assembling of Parliament, to 
hear a Latin Sermon and to prepare, as occasion requires 
it, an address to the Throne; and I would by no means 
have their meeting discontinued, for it reminds’ us of what 
things have been, and exhibits an instance of the triumph 
of the mind of a free country over the usurpations of a 
barbarous superstition, and thereby leads us to expect fu- 
ure and still greater triumphs. I'am not ashamed to con- 
vss that I have often assembled with the Convecation in 
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their procession to St. Paul’s, and I am always delighted 
with a living, practical example of their want of power. In 
the same manner | am elated with boyish ¢ 2istfaction at 
the return of the fifth of November, and | can never per- 
suade myself to turn away the young patriots who sur- 
round my door on that occasion without contributing a 
mite to their service. ‘* Gun-powder plot, (and the samme 
] say of the Convocation,) should never be forgot.” 

Well, Sir, on Tuesday, the 16th of December last, the Con- 
vocation met with their usual forms, and prepared an ad- 
dress to the King, which was presented a fortnight after- 
wards. in the address, besides uttering the customary com- 
pliments, they pledge themselves “To oppose every di inger- 
ous error, and to teach every needful truth; to maintain 
among the people that preference to the pure and simple 
worship of the Reformed Church, which hath hitherto so 
eminently distinguished them ; to recommend in all matters 
of conscience, mutual forbearance and forgiveness; /o waich 
with prudent vigilance, and so far as they are ahle, to 
put down, or to mitigate with eign zeal, those reli- 
gious excesses and wild extraz agances, to which the mild- 
ness of our laws, and the lenity of their exec ution, may 
occastonally give rise.’ 

Here is a pretty significant expression of the wish of 
Convocation to be employed in some crusade against her- 
etics. As I read the last sentence for the first time, | thought 
of the Aector of Cold Norton, and blessed myself that 
Mr. Stone and I have no more to fear from the Convoca- 
tion than from the Inquisition, 

The King’s answer to the address is liberal and digni- 
fied, worthy of the first Magistrate of a Protestant and tree 
country ; worthy, Sir, and { cannot say more, of an ad- 
ministration modelled and inspired by the ever-to-be-lamented 
Mr. Fox. Itis the echo to such parts of the address and such 
only as breathe a reverence ior the Protestant Religion, and 
a wish for peace and charity ; passing over, as if in silent 
contempt, the passages which, rigorously interpreted, seem 
to express a desire of the revival of intolerance and perse- 
cution '—So may the King be always advised! so wise may 
he be as always to follow “such advice! So hopes and prays 
the warm and affectionate admirer of Princes, when Princes 
are the MINISTERS OF GOD FOR GOOD, ial 

Your obedient servant, 
London. GOGMAGOG. 
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Art. L.— Summary Mew 


courses addressed to young 
Alinister of the l/nilarian ( 


son, 1807. 8vo. pp. 204. 
The view here given of the evi- 


the Christian 


tention in the present number. 
Our author has but tmperfectly 


contents, of a running-title and 
of an index, by pretixing to each dis. 
course a bricf enumeration of the 
subjects on which it principally 
treats: in the first, for example, 
the reader is prepared, by this 
assistance, to expect PK ELIMINA-} 
RY OBSERVATIONS—THIIE QUES- 
TION STATED-—PHILOSOPIIICAL 
ARGUMENT FOR THE CIIRISTIAN 
REVELAT‘ON :—the teatis John 
vi. OS, O9—and, in remarking 
upon the conclusion of the latter 
of these verses, the preacher very 
properly avails himself of the read. 
img ‘*the holy ome of God.” 
(pp. 1, 2.) 

While demonstration admils of 
no degrees of assent, the evidence 
of testimony and presumption 
- and the strength 

‘yn? in dillerent 
} rsons will obyionusiy depend 
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hapel in Essex Street. 


dence and practical importance of 
Revelation extends 
throngh six discourses. to the first 
of which we shall contine our at. 


supplied the place of a table of 


) 
IEW. 


PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME. 


Porg, 


A 


of the Evidence and Practical 


Importance of the Caristian Revelation, in a Series of Lhis- 


Persons, by Thomas Belsham, 
John- 


- 

of religion, that faith is sufficient. 
ly firm, which actually furnishes 
motives to a correspondent con. 
duct, and affords a basis of rea. 
sonable and lively expectation. 
With this opinion, and with a 
strict regard to the connection in 
which they are found, we are far 
from being startled at the follow- 
ing observations of Mr. B.’s, in 
the commencement of his under- 
taking. 

“ The utmost which the generality of 
sober and rational inquirers can expect, 
is to attain a faith, not perhaps wholly 
unmixed with doubt, and a hope, not en- 
tirely unclouded with fear; but at the 
same time, a faith so decided!y prepon- 
derant as to lay a reasonable foundation 
for virtuous practice, and a hope so habi- 
tual and encouraging, as to fill the mind 
with peace and joy in believing, and to 
administer the best consolation under the 
vici:situdes of life.” (p.3). 

‘Lo produce this state of mind 
in the young, is the writer's ob- 
ject in the present series of dis. 
courses : four of them comprize 
a brief recapitulation of lectures 
delivered after the morning-service 
in Essex-street ; and the merit of 
the volume must, in greatimeasure, 
be judged of by reference to ite 
professed nature and design. A 
retrospect of evidence upon such 
a subject could not but be neces- 
sary and acceptable to hearers at 


au carly age. (pp, 3, 4.) 
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We suspect that Mr. B.'s deti- 
nition of belief in ¢ ‘hristianity will 
be looked upon as extremely sim- 
ple and meagre by a large propor- 
tion of modern Christians :— 

“ To believe in the Christian Revela- 
tion, is to believe that Jesus of Nazareth 
was ateacher coramissioned by God to 
reveal the doctrine of a future life, in 
which virtue will find a correspondent 
reward, and vice suffer condign puni:h- 
ment ; and that of this commission he 
gave satisfactory evidence, by his resur- 
rection from the dead.” (p. 5). 

Such is the author’s correct and 
scriptural statement of what con- 
stitutes a belie: . 
and this is the first of his ** Preli- 
minary Considerations :”? the next 
is Testimouy, upon which, as he 
remarks, (p. 6.) the credibility of 
the original promulgation of the 
gospel principally rests. 

Iu certain circumstances testi- 
mony is a safe and infallible guide. 
‘This alone supports the greater 
number of the facts which men 
believe : in the common atfiairs of 
life it regulates their conduct: its 
competency is admitted in the 
most solemn proceedings, and on 
the most important occasions ; and 
he who should seriously refuse in 
all circumstances to give credit toit, 
would be justly regarded and treat- 
ed as a lunatic. (pp. 6, 7.) 

A concise discussion follows of 
the snpposed INEXPEDIENCY, 
and, fodivine wisdom, moral Im- 
PosstBILiTy of revelation. ‘lo 
Tindal’s assertion, in his ** Christi- 
anity as old as the creation,”’ that 
the law of nature is absolutely 
perfect, Mr. B. opposes a plain 
and palpable fact: 

“ What has the light of nature actu- 
ally accomplished, unaided by divine 
revelation? What has it discovered of 
the attributes of God, of the rule of duty, 


or of the doctrine of a future life ?” 
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Among the books of reference 
oa this subject, which are eaume- 
rated in a note, (4) might have 
been ranked Bishop Sherlock’s 
Discourses, Vol. I. Nos. 1,2. &ce. 

** Phe nature, the use, and the 
evidence of miracles,” are now 
considered ; and here, as might be 
expected, the writer’s definitions, 
illustrations, and reasonings, are, 
for the most part, selected and 
abridged from those of Mr. Farm- 
er, in his masterly dissertation on 
miracles ; a work which, (prok 
pudor !) after an interval of thir- 
ty three years, at length found its 
way to asecond edition, and in 
praise and recommendation of 
which, both for its design and ex- 
ecution, it is dificult to be lavish. 

Mr. B. accurately represents it 
as the opinion of many of the 
wisest and best philosophers, that 
the laws of nature are not only the 
appointment, but the actualagen- 
cy, and immediate energy, of the 
divine Being himself, exerting 
itself according to certain stated 
rules, which infinite wisdom has 
prescribed :—and to this purpose, 
he gives an excellent quotation, in 
a note*, from Maclaurin’s ac- 
count of Siv Isaac Newton's dis- 
coveries. (pp. 11, 12. 

‘The appearance of Samuel to 
Saul at Kador having been thought 
by some persotis to countenance 
the popular opinion that miracles 
may be performed. by infericr 
azents, without the permission 
and express appointment of the 
Supreme, Mr. B. treats it asa 
supposed appearance, as accord. 
ing to the hypothesis of De. Sa. 
muel Chandler, the artilice of a 
practised ventriloquist. (pp. 13, 
l4, and note 9.) Vandale, ia 
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his learned dissertations ‘* De testimony of the JewiIsn serip. 
Oracnilis, &c.”’ had advanced, and TuRes. (p. 19.) 
ingeniously supported, the same The philosophical argument 


ea ,| opinion® ; and our author would assumes the truth of the Christian 
rie ‘ ! probably have referred to this religion as a hypothesis, the ad. 
ae | work, had it been rendered acces- mission of which is necessary to 
4 zat Nt sible to the English reader. account for certain obvious and 
his ' hha When Mr. B. endeavours to undisputed phenomena : this evi- 
th ry ' +f shew that miracles are facts prove- dence the author has stated with 
pe: | Dia able by human testimony, the perspicuity and force. (pp. 19— 
a 8 f far-famed and most subtle objec- 25.)referring, generally, upon the 
te i ; tion of Mr. Hume’s falls natu- subject to Dr. Priestley’s letters 
ae © be) rally under his review. (pp. 10, toaPhilosophical Unbelicver, part 
m_. | ‘ iy.) ** No testimony,” says that ii.—a work in which the talents 
‘Be he bay ingenious writer, ** is snflicient to of that celebrated writer appear 
: He establish a miracle, un!ess the tes- to particular advantage. (Note 





timony be of such a kind, that 13.) 

the falsehood of it would be more As Mr. Gibbon, in his History 
miraculons than the event it en. of the decline and fall of the Ro. 
deavours to establish.’--** This man empire, has attempted to 
writer’s expression,” replies Mr. prove that the Christian religion 
B. ** is inaccurate. One miracle made aslow and very limited pro- 
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five general heads—the puiroso. subject to another are abrupt, this 


| +f cannot be more miraculous than gress in the world, our author ad. 
> fas: another. But instead of miracu- duces the testimony of its enemies . 
4 lous, substitute increcib/e, and I to the contrary fact, and argnes 
tt join issue with him upon his own that the natural causes assigned by 
4 principles.” (pp. 17—19.) This the historian as adequate to ac- j 
bat indeed is the question between be- count for the prevalence of the | 
iw lievers and unbelievers ; and the gospelare themselves eflects, which 
- Christian apologist pledges himself require a sufficient cause, and F 
; to produce evidence, which, in the which are absolutely inexplicable, 
estimation of a candid and impar- unless Christianity be true. (pp. 
‘ht tial judge, shall be decisive for the 25—31.) 
it gospel. To the list of writers Here the first discourse is natu- 
against [lume might have been rally brought to its conclusion. 
ih. added Hf. ‘Taylor, who, at the On looking back upon it we see 
bit conclusion of his thoughis on the reason to admire that condensa- 
‘ grand aposiacy, has discussed the tion of thought and argument by 
a objection of the sceptical philo. means of which several imrortaut 
| i; sopher with singular conciseness topics are canvassed— and this not ‘ 
at and success, slightly or sup r! icially, within 3 bs | 
Mr. B. arranges the evidence narrow compass. If im some in- ¥ 2] 
for the Christian religion under Stances, the transitions from one Fes 
Puican—the direct uisvoricar, defect will be excused as almost oe 
. Ahe propa ric —the interwan inseparable from a recapitulatory s 
and the evidence decived from the Sermon. Pe 
[ To be contnued in our next.} a 
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Art. I.—Novum Testamentum Grece. 
XS Patrum, 
Jo. Jac. 
Londini apud Payne et Mack- 


Versionum 
vartelatem adjecit, D. 
Ed. 2da. Hale. 1806. 
inlay. 1807. 


Codicumn, 
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Texrtum, ad fidem 
recensuit, & Jlectionts 
Griesbach. Vol. i. 


(Continued from Page 156.) 


EPISTLES OF PAUL, 


Rom. i. 6. ijeov yesrrov] **xv- 
piov Seu Ocov. Eth. ” Griesbach. 
We have already noticed the dif. + 
ferent statements of our author 
and Mr. Wakefield on the sub- 
ject of this translation. Gries. 
bach is certainly not consistent 
with his own assertion; as. for 
instance, 1 Cor. x. 9. where 
some read xu¢iov and some Qcov, 
he quotes Eth. for the former; , 
though, on his own principles, 
(Acts xx. 28.) its reading must 
be ambiguous. It is not proba- 
ble in itself that a_ translater 
should have only one word for 
xuelos and eos: for how could 
he render such a passage as this, 
without being unintelligible? ¢ 2: 
besos XA’ TOY KUCbOY HVE CE Ho Te A. 
1 Cor. vi. 14. We perceive ma- 
ny very important readings quot- 
ed by Wakefield from this ver- 
sion, which are wholly unnoticed 
by Griesbach. As he read it with 
a particular view to his transla- 
tion, we cannot suppose that all, 
or even many, of them are erro. 
neous. We shall not scruple to 
quote them from his notes, where 
they are of snfficient consequence; 
not for the purpose of depreciat- 
ing the labours of Griesbach, who 
probably is not so well skilled 
in oriental learning, as in the his- 
tory of MSS. and the science of 
-_ sm 3 (wees TauTA yao Tis IMa- 

): but merely in order to point 
out an interesting subject to those 

VOL. If. 


whoare capabli 2 of investigating it. 

Romans i. 19. OT gavegoy ec- 
viv] Eth. Wakefield.* 

vi. 21. The punctuation of this 
passage seems to us to be much 
improved in the present edition; 
the interrogation being placed af 
ter core, insteact of ex — 

vil. 25. : UY LOTT w TW jew] YX= 
w Yew stands in the inner mar- 

rin, as of equal, perhaps of : supe 
rior,authority. 4 sagis rou Geov, 
furnishes a sense apparently so 
suitable to the connection, that 
we wonder not at its being ap- 
proved by some: critically con. 
sidered, however, it cannot stand 
for, 1) It is the exclusive reading 
of the Western edition, which 
always suspicious, when its varia. 
tion removes an apparent diffi- 
culty, or disentangles a perplexed 
repens (Grriesb. Proleg. 
v. 1. p. Ixxvii.) 2) 1f it were the 
died reading what should tempt 
any one to alter it; or what 
ambiguity is there in it, which 
could Jeid to an involuntary mis. 
take? 3) yacis (28) vw hew cone 
tains the germ of all the variations; 
Kaos Tov Geov,y yacis Tov eeu, 
on one side; evyauerw rw bew 
on the other. (See Symb. Crit.V. 
29. Cod. Paull. 17.) There is an 


—_—_ 





* When we quote in this manner, 
we mean that the reading produ ed by 
Wakeficld has been neglected by Gries- 
bach. 
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error in the collection of various 
readings on the passage of which 
we are speaking: Barb. 1. isquot- 
eal both for the insertion and 
omission of 3c. ‘The mistake hes, 
probably, in the first citation, as 


the second agrees with former 
authors. 
ix. 5.9% | waYTWY Me T. 


._ version or Citation at all 
celebrated con- 


Slichtingius, wy ¢, 
good fortune 


No MS 
countenances the 
yecture of 
which has had the 
to approve itself to Dr. ‘Taylor 
and Dr. W hitby, (in Last 
Thoughts.) Independently of this 
deficiency of evidence, which must 
be decisive, we think that there 
are strong objections to the trans- 
position. It appears to us to in- 
clude among the peculiar glories 
and privileges of Judaism, that 
which the apostle is studious to 
exempt. iii. 29; 30. H sovdaiwy 
6 feos mover; ouys nat edvavs We 
cannot think that he would place, 


his 


side by side, the comprehensive 
title ** 4G er: mwavrev beor.”? and 
the assertion that the Being to 
whom it belongs, has any thing 


like that relation to an individual 
people which the covenants, the 
tewple-service and the extraction 
of the Messiah, had to the Jews. 

mii, L1. tw xaiow Govdrevsrres] 
So the 2d edition reads in the 
text ; the first contained HUCK, 
as well as the present reading, 
‘The external evidence for x2iew 
is only three Greek, uncial, MSs; 
some Latin mentioned by Jerome 
and Ruilinus, no longer in exist. 
ence, but of which traces are 
found in the title of this chapter ; 
de temport waserviendo; and the 
quotations of a few “athers. It 


was the reading, too, of the early 
editions. The internal evidence in 





Jield. If this be really 





































Novum Testamentum Grace Griesbach. 


its favour is the improbability that 
any one should designedly change 
XL aw for it : OF that xw xw (xuciw), 
a very common abbreviation, 
should be mistaken for xew (xa- 
w), which very rarely occurs, 

~ xvi. 25. 27. These verses still 
stand, as before, at the end of 
the [4th chapter; but the 
mark prefixed to them indicates 
that the editor thinks the inser- 
tion of them more doubtful. 

1 Corinthiaus vill. 3. sore 
‘souvrws Titi Wakefield. lis 
derivation of the corruption, as 
he supposes it it, will hardiy be ad. 
mitted ; The 
interchange of v and vy must have 
taken piace since the use of the 
small Greek character ; for they 
have no similarity in the uncial 
alphabet ; aud then the old copies 


“—*t,- Ati 


- . a, 
OvTWwWS re? ee ee 


would have retained ovrw;, of 
which there is no trace. 
Ix. 1. ovx ess EXcuIEGOS 3 9Um Ete 


us amorrodos;) ‘This arrange. 
ment of the clauses is adopted in 
the present edition ; in the com. 
mon text, the mention of free. 
dom intrudes itself awk wardly be. 
tween the claim and proof of 
apostleshi p. 

x. 9 yoorov| There is an er- 
ror, not noticed in the list, in the 
mark prefixed to the reading xc- 

clov in the inner margin. It ex. 
presses only that xv¢iov is a lectio 
haud spernenda; whereas the au 
thor evidently nreant to represent 
it as of equal anthority with ygic- 
See the first edition. 
xv.2. MH xarevere].Eth. Wake- 
its read. 
ing, we should be disposed to con- 
sider it as an arbitrary correction, 
like the reading of the \yestert 
MSS. ogeiAere xareryciy. 

xv. 24. ** Then will the end be, 
when God the Father delivereth 


TOV. 























up the kingdom to him”; (oray 
maoadw avrw Tyy Pacidrsiay o Geos 
XLs TATHO«) Wakefield's translati- 
on; for which he quotes Eth. 
not noticed by Griesbach. 

2 Corinthians v. 3. evdvcaus- 
voi] No additional! authority is 
produced for the Western read. 
ing exdvTaxusvos. 

ix. 4. ev tn unocragss tavTn] 
“anocracss. Mth” lM akefield. 

xi. 4. 0 eoryvousvos] S* exo, 
Eth.” Wakepie ld. 

Galatians ii. 5. ois ovee eos 
weay eitaucy | *¢ Suspicor,’’ says 
Griesbach, ** in nonoullis olin 
lectum fuisse iva uy yuas “aTa- 
CouAwowrvTol, TO0S weary sitamer.’ 
The conduct of the apostle, as re- 
lated in the xxist chapier of the 
Acts, does not appear to warrant 
the strong expression in the vul- 
gar reading. Wakefield by omit- 
ting ovde in the 3d verse, and ce 
in the 4th, on the authority of the 
Ethiopic version, according to 
his own quotation, gives a new 
turn to the whole passage. Oss 
ove will then be confined to the 
circumcision of Titus, to which 
it may fairly be applied. 

iv. 12. ovdev we ydiny rare] Sadie 
KNCOYTE Copt.”” Wakefic ld, 

Colossians ii, 2. x21 wareos nou 
yeicrov)| ‘These words were omit- 
ted by Griesbach in the first edi- 
tion, on the authority of a sin- 
gle MS. Leicestrensis, which has 
since been confirmed by several 
others. ‘The great argument for 
their spuriousness is the astonish- 
ing discordancy of the copies and 
versions which retain them. Not 
fewer than fourteen varieties are 
quoted in the note. As Griesbach 
has arranged them, they exhibit a 
complete genealogy of the corrupt- 
100. The first deviation may be sup- 
2F 2 


Novum Testamentum Grece Griesbach. 
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posed te have been the addition 
of ev yeicrw, in order to define 
the mystery (Clem. Ambros.) The 
next emendator put in ov, with 
the view of improving the Greek 
(17): the neat understood ov to 


refer to uroregiov notto feov, and 
wrote Tou VEOU, 0 FOTI YoorTes 


(D. clar. germ. Aug. Vigi!.) which 
a successor compressed into ov 
sou ycioroy (B. Hil.) From this 
state it began to be expanded by 
the insertion of xai, and so on 
‘Those who are inclined to con. 
demn Griesbach, as having re. 
jected the words on insuflicient 
Ms. anthority, must tell us which 
of the other readings we are to 
select, to All up the chasm. New. 
come did not venture to throw 
the words out, but placed them 
Within brackets. 

ii 17.°° The Eth. hasno trace of 
the clause, 70 ds cw Tov youorou.” 
Wakefield. Griesb. on the other 
hand, says that it joins the words 
to the beginning of the next verse. 
Perhaps this circumstance might 
mislead Mr. W. 


| ‘Thessalonians ii, 8. insigs- 
eves Ist Ed.) ousicov vor 2d." 

1 ‘lim. i. 4. cimovouszy Is ta 
ken into the text. 

iii. 16. ‘Lhe text exhibits OS 
egavecwiy' © and Seos are placed 


in the inver margin, as readings 
not to be contemned. In the fol- 
lowing passage Griesbach suins 
up the reasons of his decision. 


_—_ me ee +e ee 





*¢ Pro 1Mmti CO AbvOr nonnulli codices le- 
gunt omegoevo: quod verbum, quan- 
quam sciptoridbus Gr. plane ignotum, 
tamen in textuim recipere non dubitavit 
Cel. Matthai; Theophylacti maximé 
auctoritate ductus.’ Schleusner. Verb. 
The reader before he condemns 


bfAsieue | ae . 
Matthai and Griesbach, will recollect 
that ‘‘ codices nonnulli” means a/! the 


uncial MSS.anda large number of others, 
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*¢ Ut ipsi nobis constaremus, 
lectionem és, loco valgata $20, 
salvo tamen uniuscujusque lecto- 
ris, judicandi facultate pollentis, 
judicio, in textum recepimus.— 
Postulabant enim hoc leges cri- 
tice, quarum summam in prole- 
gomenis, volumini priori pramis- 
SiS, proposuimus, quas doctissi- 
mi critici suo assensu compro- 
barunt, & ad guarum normam 
universum N, ‘I’. textum in hac 
editione conformare studuimus. 
‘Tuentur, scilicet, hance lectionem 
antiquissimi Omnium classium tes- 
tes, eademque internis etiam veri 
indiciis nobis sese commendat,— 
Coutra vero vulgatum 42%¢ nec 
Alexandrine nee Occidentalis re- 
censionis primitiva lectio fuit, 
neque arzuinentis ex ipsa lectionis 
indole desumptis defendi potest; 
sed juniorum tantum codicum, 
ad Constantinopolitanam potissi. 
mum recensionem pertinentinm, 
numero, & recentiorum patrum 
Grecorum ancipiti fide, nititur; 
nec wn _ullo antiquitatis monumen. 
to, seculo quarto exeunte anteri« 
ore, reperirt pituit.” 

Our limits do not permit us to 
enter into the detail of authorities. 
We shall only observe that $<s¢ 
seems to have been saved from 
complete banishment by the ex. 
press quotations of Chrysostom®, 
Theodoret, Damascenus, CScume- 
nius and Theophylact. 

We have then to decide be. 
tween ¢c, and ¢ which Newton 
and Wetstein preferred, 

Now o¢ is apparently ungram. 
matical, yet, ou closer examina. 


* Sir Isaac Newton would have § sub 
stituted for Gees in Chrysostom; which 
Werstein approves, adding the further 
conjeviure of “10f Tiawy :AooVs Xeieros, 
for « Faas oveyes But Griesbach pives up 
the passaxc 


tion, perfectly correct ; it is not 
likely, therefore, that it sprung 
from 4, but vice versa. 

OS gave rise to GE. The ver. 
sions and fathers exhibiting quod 
may have read és, buf referring 
it to uvoryoov, have translated it 
in the neuter; thinking that the 
grammatical construction was to 
be resolved by making it agree 
with yeoros, understood in urs. 
vvciove The Clermont MS. which 
alone has i, belongs to the West. 
ern edition. By all these reasons 
the superiority of ¢; appears to 
be satisfactorily proved. 

We cannot accede to our au. 
thor’s observation that, Ex una. 
quague lectione sensum elicit posse 
bonum, imo eundem, deprehendes 
mus. 

We do not dispute with a learn. 
ed Lutheran the goodness of the 
sense which he may elicit from 
feos eQavepwiy x. T. A. but we 
cannot perceive that it is the same 
as ¢¢ or 6 would afford. 

2 Tim. iii. 16. Ssomveurros xa 
wpsaiwmos] ‘The Barberini reading 
which has been quoted for the 
omission of xa: in this verse, 
and which De. Geddes, (New 
Transl. v. 2. pref. p. x.) has mul. 
tiplied into ** some Greek copies 
now extant,’ exhibits ear, i 
the place of xa:, which verb may 
be construed with either 5<o# 
or weer. and therefore the varia 
tion decides mothing if we fol 
low it. 

Hebrews ii. 7. “as xarsaryaas 
QUT6y Ti TA ELys Toy Yebow 
All this clause is rejected in the 
present edition. 

IX. 14. avevusros aiwvicy] \I. 
though ayio: has been found io 
many copies, the weight, even 
of externa/ authority, is mm favour 
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of the received reading. ‘The they delivered to mothers their 


internal argument, from the 
rule ** Insolentior lectio poti- 
or est ed, qua nihil insoliti con. 
tinetur,” cannot well be stronger 
than it is here in favour of a. 
wyidv, against avyiov. 

x. 3. cwua) wria. Syr. p. in 
marg. Agreeably to the Hebrew 
of the 40th Psalm, and, it is 
supposed, the original reading 
of the Septuagint. 

xi. 35. caaBov yovaines] “yu- 
vaitiv—This most elegant reading, 
far beyond the reach of trau- 
scribers, is preserved by the Sy- 
riac translator.” Wakefeld. If the 
Syriac translator read yovaitiy, he 
must also have read artésrav, or 
some equivalent word, instead of 
€2.367, for his rendering is, ** and 


| 


Art. II]. 





children.’’ Is it not more probable 
that he read exactly as we now 
do, but translated thus in order 
to preserve the uniformity of con. 
struction, (the sense being sub. 
stantially the same), than that his 
copy should have contained two 
readings, of which no trace can 
now be found? This may have 
been the reason of Griesbach’s 
silence. 

[ xii. 18. It has been conjec. 
tured that a negative has dropt 
Out before YyAatwucrw in this 
verse. A Latin MS. in the Har. 
leian collection, (Vid.Symb. Crit. 
v. i. p. 364.) reads ** ad arden. 
tem & intrectabilemignem”’; omit- 
ting oss. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


A Catechism, in which the Afost Important Parts 


of Reltgton are taught in Scripture Language only. 12mo, 
pp. 24. 4d.  Vidlerand Richardsons. 1806. 


This is an ** attempt (as is stat- 
ed in an advertisement) to pro- 
mote Bible Religion ;”’ and as such 
we earnestly recommend it. It 
is a suitable tract to distribute 
among the poor, as well as the 
best catechism, we know, for chil- 
dren who are already acquainted 


with the rndiments of religion. — 
The author’s name is not given, 
but a suspicion will arise in some 
minds, from the circumstance of 
his confining all the answers to 
scripture language, that heis not, 
as a Calvinist would say, sound in 


the doctrines. 


Art. 1V.—a Sermon, occastoned by the Decease of the Rev. 
Thomas Towle, B.D. on Dec. 2, n the 83d Fear of his 
Age. Preachedat Aldermanbury Postern, Dec. 14, 1806, 
By Witiiam Kinospury, \/. d.—dAnd ihe Address de- 


livervd at the Interment in 
10, Ly JOHN KELLo. Syo. 
This funeral sermon and ad- 
dress, will be read with pleasure 
by such as entertain Calvinistic 
views of religion. Little infor- 
mation is given us by the authors 
concerning the deceased, Mr. 
Towle. We shall leave nothing 





BKunhili Burial Ground, Dec. 


pp- 5%. Black and Co. 18Q6. 


‘nteresting in the publication when 


we have extracted the particulars 
of his being much attached to the 
Assembly’s Catechism, as contain. 
ing acomplete summary of faith; 
of his having been ** about thirty- 
seven years in going through ay 
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O14 Leading Events of English History. 


exposition of the whole of the Old 
‘festament ;”’ and of his having 
been ** afflicted for a series of 
iwonty years”? with the stone, and 
confined to his bed by it during 
the lust * one and twenty months” 


of his life. After his death, a 


stone was taken from him, meg. 
suring three inches in length, 
and five inches in circumference, 
weighing three ounces and one 
dram, and sharpened in some 
parts, with very rough protube. 
rances. 


Ant. V.—Brief Memoirs of the Leading Events of Eng. 


lish Llistory; for the Use of Young Persons. 


Crosby and Co. 


pp. 144. 2s. 


The History of England is an 
important study for British youth, 
and we gladly recommend this 
work as a faithful and elegant 
epitome of English history. It 
is pity that authors of such useful 
books as this before us, should 





—a 


12mo. 
1806. 


conceal their names, and thus 
shrink .from the praise which is 
their just due, and deprive their 
labours of the recommendation 
which real and respectable names 
always carry with them. 








OBITUARY. 


Dr. Fackson—Fames Simmonds, Esq. M, P.—-W. Preston, Esq. 


** Tan. 2,at Verdun in France, where 
he was a prisoner of war, of a putrid 
fever, Dr. J ACKSON, an English 

wvsician of great eminence and worth. 

tis funeral was attended by all his 
fellow-countrymen who are prisoners 
of war, as well as by the medical 
gentlemen and inhabitants of Verdun, 
whose estecm aitd friendship he had 
yained by the benevolence which he 
displayed towards the unfortunate of 
every description. He delighted to 
rescuc the wretched from the bed of 
sickness, and afloid them both medi- 
ca) and pecuniary assistance.” 
in. 22, in Londan, JAMES SIM- 
MONDs, Esq. M. P. for Canterbury, 
in which city he was born in 1740. 
Having been an apprentice and trader 
in Lond n, he retuned to his native 
place im 1768, when he established 
>in the county of 


Ie ; 
a stcacy Opposes of 
4 : 


the first Printing Off; 
Keni. He was 
the American wer, and so became a 
fiveurite of the Rockingham party, 
who when in power m 1783, ape 
ponted him Stamps, 
an OORE OF Consiacrad.c cemolynicnt. 


distiibutoer of 


Mr. S. employed his increasing pros 
perty in a very public-spirited manner, 
He introduced many improvements 
into his native city, and established 
im its neighbourhood a large flour- 
mill wth the design, which he ace 
complished, of keeping down the price 
of bread. As President of “ the 
Guardians of the Poor,” he introduced 
a manufactory for weaving, and thus 
employed and supported a large num- 
ber of indigent children. 

His fellow-citizens in testimony of 
their regard to his public services, 
elected him their Representative in 
the present Parliament, an honour 
which he survived only a few weeks. 

Feb. 2,in Dublin, WILLIAM PRES- 
TON, Esq. Barrister at Law, the 
well-known poect—a man of great 
genius, of constant activity of mind, 
aud of the most amiable disposition. 
biis ** Poetical Works” were published 
together in 2 vols. 8vo. at Dublin in 
1794. Many of his Jater poems full 
of feeling and fancy, have been printed 
in the Poetical Register, of which the filth 
volume containstwo er three. Cens. Lit. 
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Rev. R. Trotter—W. Hurry, Esg.—Fobn Symonds, L.L.2 — Peter Keun dy, M.D 


Rev. T. 


Feb. 10, 2t Morpeth, aged 75, the 
Rev. ROBF®T TROITER, §1 years 
the much-respected Minister of a dis- 
senting congregation in that place. 

Feb.15, at Normanston, Norfolk, aged 
67, WILLIAM HURRY, Fsq. formerly 
an eminent merchant and ship-owner 
of Great Yarmouth. He was a Dis- 
senter anda Unitarian, a friend of 
civil and religious liberty, much re- 
spected for integrity and benevolence. 
tHe has léft numerous descendants.} One 
of his sons is Mr. Ives Hurry, who 
has been for nearly 4 years detained 
at Verdun in France, under circum- 
stances of peculiar severity and in- 
justice. 

Feb. 17, at St. Edmund’s Fil] near 
Bury, aged 77, JOHN SYMONDS, 
L. L. D. Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge, having 
succeeded Gray the Poet in 1771, 
under the patronage of the Duke of 
Grafton, Chancellor of that University, 
with whom he always lived in habits 
of intimate acquaintance. He was 
also for many years Recordér of Bury. 

Besides other Tracts, Dr. S. pub- 
lished in 1777, ** Remarks on the 
History of Colonization of the free 
States of Antiquity,” 4to. and com- 
municated to Young’s “ Annals of 
Agriculture” several articles on the 
Italian mode of farming. But the 
writings by which he is most dis- 
tinguished are those which have pro- 
cured him a respectable rank among 
Biblical Critics, and for which, as 
might be expected, he has passed 
through evil report and good report. 
In 1789, he published “ Observations 
on the expediency of revising the four 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apos- 
ties," gto. He compares our com- 
mon version with several translations 
in different languages, and points out 
its principal defects, contending that 
a version of the scriptures should be 
as literal as the genius of the English 
tongue willallow. In the preface the 
author takes occasion to express in 
very affectionate terms, his respect 
for the character of Mr. Harmer, 
then lately deceased and well-known by 
his “ Observations ,on divers passages 
of Scripture” ith whom he was 
connected, by near neighbourhood as 
well as by congenial pursuits. 

At the same time with Dr, S's “* Ob- 
s¢rvations,”” were published “ Flints sub- 


Ur wicks 

mitted to the serious attention of the 
Clergy, Nobility and Gentry, newly 
associated, by a Layman,” who has been 
generally understood to be the respecte 
able nobleman before mentioned. ‘These 
Hints which proposeda_ revisal of the 
established creeds and service as a most 
powerful means of national reformation, 
called forth “ an Apology for the Li- 
turgy and Clergy of the Church’ of 
England,” by a Clergyman. = This 
alarmed churchman in opposing the 
author of the Hints, is not sparing of 
his invectives against Dr. S. who took 
occasion to defend himself on the pub- 
lication of “ Observations on the ex- 
pediency of revising the present ver- 
sion of the epistles inthe New Tes- 
tament”, which appeared in 1794, and 
was the completion of his plan. There 
is some account of the controversy ex- 
cited by the Hints in the ist volume 
of the memoirs of Wakefield, who wrote 
a pamphlet upon the occasion. Dr. 8, 
is quoted with great re pect by Arch- 
bishop Newcome, as one of his qutho- 
rities in the * Historical View of the 
English Biblical Translations,” 

Feb, 17, at Aylesburv, after an ill- 
ness of a few days, PETER KEN- 
NEDY, M.D. “ He was a native of 
Ireland, but received his education on 
the continent, where he acquired a 
perfect knowledge of the French and 
Italian languages, which he spoke with 
fluency and precision. After residing 
at Rome for a considerable time, he 
came to England and settled at Ayles- 
bury, where he continued til the 
time of his death. He was an affec- 
tionate husband. As a companion his 
society was entertaining, and his tem- 
per cheerful. Blest with a handsome 
competency, and fond of retirement, 
he did not seek extensive practice, but 
was at all times furward to afford pro- 
fessional assistance to the poor and 
afflicted. He published an account of 
the distemper in the Aylesbury Gaol 
in 1784.” 

Feb. 26, Rev. THOMAS URWICK, 
(see p. ror.) Concerning this truly re. 
spectable divine, it may be added tg 
the account with which one of his 
friends obliged us, that his religious 
opinions were by no means what are 
called orthodox, nor could he, we ap- 
prehend, be justly said to believe a 
Trinity in any sense. He was at she 
same time unaccustomed in his dis. 
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courses to oppose that doctrine. ‘ie 
would also frequently express, at least 
in conversation, his regret at the pre- 
valence, however gr.dual, of the op- 
posite opinion, that our Saviour, with 
all his divine powers and communi- 
cations, was really and simply aman. 
These were the ciscumstances, whic 
gained, we are persuaded, for Mr, 
Urwick with many Calvinists, that 
reputation which otherwise hi excelient 
character, with such in ufficient claims 
to Orthodoxy would have failed to pro- 
cure. It is but justice to the recvol- 
lection of his valuable acquaintance, 
to add that he maitained a cordia' 
intercourse with those Christians by the 
progress of whose opinions he too often 
sufiered his mind to be disturbed : Thus 
practising bis own advice in the fune- 
ral Sermon for his friend Mr. Farmer. 
He takes occasion somewhere in that 
Sermon to inculcate candour amidst 
disagrecing opinions in the present state, 
from the rather novel supposition that 
even im a future state there will not 
exist on every subject a uniformity of 
sciriment. 

‘The above was written for inseriion 
im our last number, but omutted for 
want of room. 

We have since read an account of 
Mr. Urwick, in the Obituary of the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, which contains 
the following pas age :-—“ Ile might be 
called a Disvente: of the Old School; 
educated under Doddridge, he carried 
the pr neiples of his tuter with him 
to the grave. Far removed from the 

»diaaim and semiss.epticiam of many 
modern Dissenters, he gloried in maiu- 
taming the doctrines of Christianity, 
plainly, as he thonght, revealed in the 
Govpel, and explained by Howe, Watts, 
and Doddridge, amongst the Dissenters, 
ard Divines of the same sentiments 
in the established Church.” This at- 
tempt to connect Socinians and Scep- 
ths i QGuite worthy of the publica- 
tion where it appeared, and which has 
so long been as notorious for theolo- 
gical rancowr as it is respectable on 
many other accounts. The other attempt 
to make Mr. U.“a Dissenter of the 
Oid School,” which if it means any- 
tung must mean that he was a Cal. 
vinistic ~Dhissenter, we are persuaded 
will fail with any who are acquainted 
vith tie writings of the Divines men- 
tarcd, and were familiar with the 


preaching of Mr. U. Those Divines, 
(we speak not of the latter years 
of Watts,) were professed _ believers 
in the ‘Trinity, and held the five points 
in the Calvinistic sense ; though possess- 
ing a predominant turn to practical 
religion, they fuiled to satisfy their more 
doctrinal brethren. Mr. U.on the con- 
trary, instead of teaching the Trinity 
and the Calvinistic points, Was accus~ 
tomed to enforce the duties of a holy 
life from views and expectations com- 
mon to all Chrictians. 

The writer who has occasioned these 
remarks, appears to have forgotten how 
many sheslanictl schools there have 
been between those of Watts and 
Priestley. 

Were it of any consequence to place 
Mr. U. any where but in the school of 
Christ, he might perhaps be classed 
with such Divines as Martin Tomkins, 
who maintained against Watts the doc- 
trine of One God the Father only, and 
yct formed very high ideas of the pree 
existent dignity of Christ, and the in- 
fluence of his death upon the pardon 
of sin, though far removed from the 
Calvinistic doctrines of satisfaction and 
imputed righteousness. We have been 
very unexpectedly called to extend this 
article, thinking it our duty upon such 
geod authority, to strip Orthodoxy 
of the borrowed plumes with which 
she had adorned herse.f. At the same 
time we are not surprised, that any 
persons should desire te rank such a 
man as Mr. U.in their communion. 

At the house of Mr. C. Stower, Pa- 
ternoster Row, March the first, in 
the 56th year of her age, Mrs. HAN- 
NAH KENNAWAY, daughter of the 
late Mr. Robert Kennaway, of Exeter, 
Hler piety was sincere and unaffected, 
and her fortitude under many severe 
trials, evinced a firmness of mind seldom 
equalled. Her good sense, and cheefr 
ful and affectionate disposition endeared 
her to all who knew her. Her death 
is a loss to those who were connected 
with her by the ties of nature and 
affection, which time and the hopes of 
a better world only can soften. S. 

March 10, at Warminster, aged 50, 
Mr. GEORGE WANSEY,a Se 
of the Unitarian Congregation in that 
place. “ He was by nature endowed 
with aclear and comprehensive un- 
derstanding, which had been improved 
by education and enlarged by study 9 
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every branch of literature, yet he de- 
lighted net in a vain display of his ace 
quirements but was anxious only to 
make his abilities uscful both to him- 
self and others. He was snatched away 
from his admiring friends by a rapid 
and violent disorder, at that period of 
life when from the strengih of his 
constitution aided by temperance, they 
bad promised themselves a long enjoy- 
ment of the benefit oi his virtues.” 
March 16,in consequence of being 
crushed by a waggon, Mr. KYDD 
WAKE, who was convicted in 1796, 
as it has been thought by many, on 
insufficient evidence, upon a charge of 
insulting the King on his way to the 
Parliament His sentence was very 
severe and generally so considered at 
the time. He was “ impri.oned and 
kept to hard labour in Gloucester Gaol 
for five. years, and to stand once in 
he pillory.” To mitigate this sen- 
tence would have bees a graceful act 
of prerogative, as the offence cha:ged 
was against the royal person, but the 
ministry of that day do not appear to 
have recommended mercy,and the whole 
penal y was exacted. Mr. KB. W. after 
his enlargement, published some account 
of the transaction for which he was 
accu-ed and of his sufferings in prison. 
On Sunday, the 22nd of March, at 
Newbury in Berkshire, in the 21st year 
of his age, after a long, lingering, and 
painful ilne-s, which he bore with the 
most exemp'ary fortitude, with that re- 
sicnation and patient submis-ion to the 
Almighty disposer of eveats, which dig- 
nify the Christian, and adorn human 
nature, Mr WILLIAM GRIGG, 
youngest Son of Mr. Samuel Grigg, of 
that plice. A youth of unsullied in- 
tegiity, posse-sed of the most amiable, 
placid, and benevolent dispositiou. In 
him were secn picty towards God, and 
good-wi.l towards men, inseparably 
united. A mos¢ affectionate and duti- 
‘al son, a Saithful and sincere friend, 
a social and an agreeable companion. 
Religious without enthusiasm, of strict 
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virtue, and unaffected Christian piety. 
With these qualities his end terminated 
in peace, and his death was serene and 
happy. He sleeps in Jesus and a blessed 
and glorious immortaity awaits him. 
‘The remembrance of his worth, will 
cause the eyes of his afflicted relatives, 
to stream with the tears of love and 
sorrow, and his loss will be severely 
felt and deeply regretted by all who 
had the happiness of sharing his ace 
qguaintance, 

Reader! whoever thou art! reflect 
on him! Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright, for the end of that 
mun 1s peace. S. 

\pril 21, at Drapers-hall, London, 
the Rev. GEOKGE WALKER, late 
of Waventree in Lancashire, F. R. S. 
and President of the Literary Society 
at Manchester, and formerly Minister 
of a congregation of Protestant Dis- 
senters at Nottingham. 

Of this gentleman we hope to give 
some further account, in a future Num- 
ber. 

At Paris, M. De LALANDE, the 
celebrated French Astronomer, in the 
77th year of his age. In the year 
1788, one year before the commences 
ment of the French Revolution, M, 
de Lalande re-published his journey 
through Italy, in which he quotes some 
elegant Italian Stanzas which had been 
extant a number of years, that ae 
predictive of a great Prince who should 
come from beyond the Alps and restore 
Italy to her former rank among the 
hations. 

M. De LOLME author of the cele 
brated work on the Constitution of 
England, died a few moaths since in 
one of the most retired parts of Swiizer- 
land, to which he withdrew from England 
about five or sit yearsago. ‘lhe house 
he inhabited in the vidage of Swen, 
which was last summer visited by a 
dreadful fall of part of a neighbouring 
mountain, anda rapid inundation, was 
swept away about six weeks afier his 
decease, with near 200 inhabitants. 
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ahigh'y respectable and popular preacher 
7 . > 


to deliver the Sermon, Dr. ‘Voulmin’s 
Sermon beforethe Society, is sclling at Mr. 
Johnson’s, St. Paul's Church Yard, for 
the benefit of the Fund: the efor 

may be ha | rraiis on applic ition to 
th Treasurer or Sec: ' ; 


th Comn Wmice. Since t! ‘ Rey rt Was 


drawn up, the Cor nittce have re- 


cov a if pactory uu} iCal itigr ’ 

from the e@eentiemen who a prea che 
? : ‘ 

ing imi Vv | ol the country 

under their direction everal nan 


have becn also added to the hst of 


subscribers. 

UNITARIAN BOOK SOCIE 
The Anniversary of this Society was 
holden on Thursd y the 272d inst iz 
th London (¢ oflee Hou e. [.: ler t< 
Bhi lhe bust 


mess Was transactcd dce- 
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, a 5 of ee 
wth of May, at the Mectine-house 
in Worship Street. ‘The business will 

° , , ° . 
bezin at 7 o'clock in the morning: 


public service at eleven: the Rev. R, 
1, and in 


pected from the pen of the Rev. R, 
Wricht, of Wisbeacl | 
“The exercise of Reason in matters 
of Religion.” ‘The brethren and friends 
will dine tower! wo fs ete i 
wil die together at 4 OClock, after 
the business of the Assembly is over. 
MISSIONARY MEETING.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Missionary Society 
will be holden in London, on Wednes- 
day, the 1tth of 


May, and the two 

following days, when Sermons adapt- 
° “1 . 

n d to the occasion will be H reu he@ 


e usual places of worshin. The 
sts. Newton, of Witham, 
, 


; 
, > J " ‘y. ‘ 
Tack, of Nlanche:ter, vd (sriifin, of 
fn) re - ~ , +! 1, 
Portsea, are amo }) cners 


WIDOWS’ FUND —tThe annual 


g ° s | 
‘mon this Institution fer reliev- 
7 : 
1! th ! % ws of Pro- 
t nt | entinge NMimistetr of tl 


Three Denominations, was preached 


inthe mecting-house m the Old Tewry, 


hy th tev, W.° fay, of Bath, on 
Thi ré+h inst ‘The sub- 


cribers aud friends to the Chari Yy 
afterwards dined together at the New 
London Tavern, Cheapside. The col- 
m afer Sermon, and the sub- 


\ptien at the dinner, amounted, we 


happy to state, to more than Fous 

}. ip 

;. 

YORK: ACADE™Y.—Considerable 
ai i] by the friends of 
“¢ - on tion to ¢ brain for 
pat ol nitarian pub- 
“> ind j . e learn Witacnye Success. 
\ Sermon and a publ ‘ollection im 
behalf of e lately h. t Manse 
field, Nottinehan 1 th ime aid 
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Patrict under the tit'e of “ Circume- 


Derails of his long Uiness and 


jast Moments,” by a person boastin: 
. 9 x , 
of a seven yoor’s intimacy with the de- 
part d Statesman. It has come to a 
hird ed Mr. B. Flower has re- 
‘ , ' tT } WY ry! ( 
\ Vcu a ; ‘ ‘ ua AN Lanne ‘ ‘ 
hi Pritt > is Fes u »M 
, | % 
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. i 
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Jast words ol ti iliu trious statesman, 
pronour Vall { and acarest 
st .¥ ‘ Ps . i Vs ahd radian by 
his dy bed, wel \D BLESS YOU 
—iHLESs YOU—-AND YOU ALL—I DIE 
HAPTY I reese UU. 


AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 
Tue happy event of the abolition of 
the Slave ‘Frade by Grear Britain, has 
wed tl iencs of humamity to 
coutl thar exertions. Ou the sgth 
g, convened by public ad- 


Verti emenc Was HQ.den at a recmason $s 
a ne or celen a 7 
Hall, and very numerous'y attended.— 


ihe Duke of Glouce ter, who has dis- 


. } ] 7e9 . 1. 
tincuished himself among the royal fa- 
} Sian } 
mily by hi, 6; ition to Slave Trade, 
‘ ! . . De 5 _ ae 
tour if Cilall ] Ol this occasion. 
she Duke « pened th« meeting by a 
’ , , * ~ . ° 
dd on the utility of an Insti- 
+ } } } . : 
won, whi.l yvuld have for its ob- 
ect ¢t civilization of one quartcr of 
the globe, and cong:atulated the country 
’ . } f \ . \ . 
ti i : it bAODOU! Ol Mr. vv li- 
bes . . 9 ] } } 
Dbiriorce, were at la.t likely to be crowne 
TY? . 
cu W ) : Sil ‘ ai tuacn re 
. irom that geaticman and read 
‘ » ery . e! ; '! . 
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the natural course of social improvement 
in Africa; and that the way will be 


‘ , ie . 

thereby opened for introducing the com. 
i 

forts and arts of a moe civilized state 


ot socicty. 


' ! : {yr “—— 
Chat fic Dapp t ehects May le rere 


onably anticipated from diffusing use 
| ky w! dee, mi « Iti § ind try 
mone tree miiabilantsof Afiea; and from 
o! Hine 1 co if throughout 
this couutry, t unpie and authentic 
formation concerning the agricultural 
ina comnx | interests of that vat 
contin £2 L that through the judt= 
cious pre rcion of these benevolent en- 


deavours, we may ultimately look for- 
ward to the establishment, in the room 
of that trafic by which the African 
continent has been so k he degraded, 
far more extended 
alike tothe natives 
of Atrica and to the manufacturers of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 
That the present period is eminently 
re ¢ itl g@ tiese benevolent 
de isns, since the suspenson, during the 
War, ol that liars * share of the Slave 
ynmonly 


| rack whi h ha een care 


| 

ried on by Fiance, Spain, and Hollane 
will w hen comb hea With the eliect ol 
the Abolition Laws of Great Britaic, 
Ameiica and Denmark, produce nearly 
the entire cessation of that trailic along 
a line of coast extending between two 
and three thousand miles in length, and 
thereby affording a pecuiarly favorable 
opportunity ior giving anew direction 
to the indusiry and commerce of Af- 
rica. 

that for these purposes a society be 
imm diately formed, to be called the 
AFRICAN INSTITUTION, 

harl Spencer, thought that every good 
man must concur in giving his support 
to the ac-omplishment of such an object. 
Ile expressed his satisfaction in having 

pportunity of publicly declaring 

hi: sentuments, as he had been prevent- 
d by severe indispo-ition, from joining 
lis voice with tho-e who carried the 
Abolition of the Slave ‘Trade through 
Paurlhament. 

vir. Wilberforce, said that the great 
harrier to the improvement of Atnva 
was now removed, and it only remaincd 


to begin the work of bestowing the 


blessings ol civilized socrety upon that 

‘ mitry it would be tieir duty to 
. * 9 4°? 

proveed with a deliberation worthy of 


vreatne-s of the cause; not to at- 
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tempt all at first, but trust to time to 
bring the golden fruits they had im view 
to matu ity. ble expatiat i on the be- 
nefits that would ensuc from this de 
sic ; as in-tead of the horrid and in- 
human trafic hitherto car ied on, we 
should now reap greater < iwurntarcs 
from a just and humane comine. -ce. 
Mr. ‘Thomas Walker, ¢ 
bear to express his approbation of the 
proposed Institution. He referr 0 


} } 7 a , , nr 
the zeal which townsmen of Nian- 


ch -*ter } wail hewn a ln: the Atr in 


slave Trade, and was persuaded that 
thi 1 ute would receive their gene- 
rou it t 

Phe foregoing Resolutions were then 
put and adopred jhe Duke of Glou- 

r was choen President of the In- 

tution, and a Committee appointed 
purrs: yr of a rumver of Nobdlemen 
anc’ Ge nen, to draw up Laws and 
h slat » ft be present d to 
rerai ng to be held at tyeetia- 
sur Heli, the roth of May 

Nir. Ruttsaid that he was persuaded the 
: ing could not agree to sepurate 


without testifying m the most pubic 
‘eretitads ¢ } : 

roaoner, ther eratitude for those excr- 

tions, the succes, of which, had enabled 

m toandul.e the hope of at engch 

doin. something to repair the injuries 

of “trea. He wa sure they would 


he was about to 


anticipate the name 
irention, ofa gentieman who while mary 
may have avpiayed cqual zeal and good 
intention, had beea called upou to per- 
form extraordinary scivices in this 
mee if Case. He then moved, 

That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to William Wilbe torce Ese. for 
bos unwearied exertion , duing many 
years, 00 expoe the injustice and cru- 
city of the Atnecan S'av ! 
to procure its abolition by the | xl jae 
ture of (reat Britain. 

Nr. Rovoe, MP. for Liyerpoo! 


eccomucd the motion, and paid many 


Ctsrrvea comp ipents to the exertions 
at . Ir VV iO Litas . bic Ouseryv “df that 


wm never coud have been the will of 


part o: the creation si id ¢ y hey 
piness a the expen of ane r i] 
‘ wured that A the formar 
ofa liostitu 1 app a t 
gig iit 2 4 ure of hu Hry, 


would, im the end preve 2 Tick Ure oO} 
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the hiehe.t national interest in a com. 
mercial point of view. 

Mr. Wi lerforce expressed his sense 
of the honour dene him, but dec ared 
it equally due to many others who had 
laboured with him and now ought to 
enjoy the same »plause He felt pe- 
culiar gratifi. ation in the appro: ation 
of his condu.t, by the gentleman who 
hod last spoken who represenied atown 


hich wa most interested in the Afii- 
+ - a nH werne +h . hal neh evel 
The re olution was then unanimcusiy 


"The Rev Nir. John Owen (of Ful- 
ham.) addre sed the Meetiayg in very 
animated lancuage. He personified 
Africa under the character of a de- 
-erted child, and thus irtroduced an 
affectionate culoguim on Mr. G aaville 
Sharp, who for more than forty years 
had laboured in this great Cause of 
humanity We concluded by moving 
a resolution of thanks to thet gentk- 
nian. 

Vir. Rutt said that he could not deny 
himeclf the gratification of secondinz a 
motion of thanks to Mr. Granville 
Sharp, whose writinvs on the subject 
of Ne ré-slavery filling into hi hands 
when a boy, first pave him that idea 
of ats cnormity which had never ledi 
Nun to the present moment. (ie then 
cated the attention of the Meeting ta 
the state of public opinion when, more 
than forty years ago, as mentioned by 
the Rev. centleman, Mr. Sharp first 
avitated this question. ‘There was then 
u general acquiescence in the notion 
that Biack men were articles of proe 
perty, «nd just objects of sale or bare 

rameng White meu in England, as 

ha, every where el.e. Mr. shorp, 

the common road of his benevolence, 
met with a cae upon which he wes 
determined to try the question, as-+it 
respected Negroes in England. He bee 
liewed that the law wea, in his favour, 
though all the eminent interpreters 
of the liw were against him. He 
persevered. and after some time Lord 
Mansfickl with the magnanimity wor- 
thy of a great man who can most 
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UiV ackne wl Give h msef to have 
wr ly tne wre 7 dec if rel uwoon the 
c r Mr. Sharp was fouud d in 


corsiracuon of the law of Engian ; 
(uch ta this merance de had efune- 
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ensly interpreted. From thet time Mr. 
Sharp attached himself to the great 
object of the abolition of the Slave 
Trade, and he had now the happiness 
to solace the calm evening of his life 
with the recollection of the success which 
had attended the benevolent exertions 
of his youth and manhood. 

Mr. Xuttthen handed to Mr. Owen a 
resolution that he had himsell de-igned 
to move wheh that gentleman now 
adopted and Mr. R secorded—IJt was 
in the following terms. 

that the thanks of this Meeting be 
given to Granville Sharp Esq for his 
zealous, early and persevering efforts in 
e>position to the African Slave Trade, 
and for his generous endeavours, at first 
unsupported, though at length = suc- 
cessful, to establish the claims of <Afri- 
cans re ident in Great ritain, to the 
common rights of legal protection and 
personal freedon 
~ Aftera few words from Mr. Wilber- 
force « xpre sive of hrs veueration jor the 
character of Mir. Shap the Kesolution 
was unanimously adepted. 

Mr. W. Smith (late M. P. for Nor- 
wich) said that he felt himself a little 
perplexed by a consideration of the 
many names which with great propriety 
night be mentioned on this occasion. 
le coud scacey ref.ait trom  pro- 
posing those of Lord Grenville and 
ford Howick who had so ably intro- 
duced and carried through parliament the 
bate Bua for the Abohtion of the Slave 
Trade, there was however one gen- 
tleman whom he mut distinguish for 
whose a si tance he was persuaded his 
friend Mr. Viberfgrce had found a 
lurd of Jabours hehtened which other- 
wie he ceu'd scarcely have sustamed, 
Nr Smith then moved, 

Lha. che thanks of this meeting be 
given to Mr. shos. Clarkson for the 
aeai cctiwity and persevererce whtch he 
ha uoctormly exerted in proimotin ; ¢1 
Abclitron of the African Slave ‘Trade 

Nir, Wa berforce seconded the mo- 
tron) soe declared thot Mr. Clarkson’s 
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sevice had pecn alw: sf Se LABS | ormtant 
mM their pature and so tr VY b stowed 
upei 1 that he amost nicntified chat 


geeteman wih hieusclf apen th» ques- 
tou aed Considered him us inchuacd in 
every mark of approbauon he received. 

ihis re olutwa beiny ananimou dy 
tea the bainess of the lay con- 
fituec Dy a Resolution to solait sub- 
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scriptions in London and the Country 
to promote the obje ts of the Institue 
tior and a Vete ol than is to the Duke 
of G oucester for his zealous, ab e and 
eloquent support of the caue of Africa 
borit in and cut of parliament. 
MEMOIRs OF AN A!FRICAN 
CAPTAIN, 
Tac subject of the following narrative 
He is Captain of 
an American vessel, now on her pas- 
age from Savannah to Liv. rpool, and 
the whole of the crew are also Fare 
NEGROES ‘The Lb. itWare society for 
promoting the Abou hire of Slavery 
have authenticated this narrative. for 
the purpose of shewing that, with 
witable culture and a fair eponng ior 
the exertion of taents, che Neorg 
Per ics a portion of intellect and 
energy by which he is enabled to fo m 
great designs, to adapt means to the 


end in tite prose ution of them, to 
} 
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combat dan er,tosurmountdiMficultiess 
and thus to evince that. with equal 
advan ages of education and cir ume 
stances, the Negro-race mivht fairly 
be compared with their white brethren 

on any part of the globe 
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The father of the subject of this me. 
moir, wWasanative of Africa and brought 
xs a slave into Massachusett —he was 
owned by a person named Slocum and 
remained in slavery a considerable pores 
tion of his hife—from th efamiyto which 
he belonged, he acquired the name of 
Cuffee Siocum. fie was a man of an 
active mind, and habituated to Indust y. 
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From Cuffee Slocum and Moses his 
v descended several children. tt ap- 
peat that three of their sor re farmcrs 
and occupy lands new th birth 3 


We ore not sulhoent! miainted with 


tiie, whoni he 
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This disappointment was a severe trial 
to a voune manof Pauls adventurous 
and ricr sparit—-but he was affection- 
ate and many years younger than hj 


brothe ,; and he Wa miecd to submit to 

the determination. Paul returned to his 

farm and jaboured dilhvently in_ his 
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volvi! w schemes, ana torming rew 


yan commercial enterprize. Whea 


years, he had collect. 


ed materiais tor another effuort—he made 
the att pi—went to sea, and lo-t all the 
little tvcasure which, by the sweat of his 
brow, he had gathered. ‘The unfortu- 
nate result ot his voyage would have Uli- 


1a trom evel en- 
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ea that active courage Which is thenatue 
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ring of a mind satisfied of the 


practicability of itsplans, and conscious 


of Its pow yaclcompl hy t it cone 
ceives, and thereiore |! resoit ly Ces 
termul Lto} rsevcre n tue road which 
he had marked to hin cif as the way to 
poriune. ‘Dine ne essity ol Mir r | O- 
ther and his younger brothers was a ¢ 

tant and strong incitement to renew his 


rts. Fis funds were not very ample— 
they were fot suiicient to purchase a boat 
But a boat must be procur- 
ed—for a cargo without a boat would be 


, boat without a carzo would 


and cargo. 
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be equaily unprofhitabic. Inthe very out- 
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snouid he coer Give up all hope of come 
rece and retucn to the unproductive 


labours of his farm ? He was not indo- 
ent—he felt no aversion to the toils of 
vl yment—they were ay ceab.e, but 
ad proved to himself that however 
diligently he should cultivate his thelds 
they would not yield so much predt as 
would better the condition of himself 
and family. Commerce bid fair to satis 
jy his wiches. if he could oace right.y 
enter on the business, by the ble sing ot 
pi vicdence, } e beleve 3 hi eflorts W ould 
linally succeed. What he was un ible to 
pur ase with money he resolved to ac- 
quire by labour. He saw that his own 
ands were tormed like these of othe? 
men, and uf one men could build a beet, 
he conc ucded th at another with simiLar 
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ed at Newport, Isle of Wight. By Daniel 
lyreman. as. Gd 

Lectures ‘on Scripture Facts. By 
the Rev. W. B. Collyer. ras. 

‘Vhe Child’s Weilfaic; a Funeral Ser- 
non ior Miss L. Fuller, Preached at the 
piist Meeting, Reading. By J Hel- 
loway. 6d. 
Paro hi Divinity: a Selection of Ser- 
mons on Dillerc it Subje ts. By Cl arles 

bhott, D.D. F.L.S. 8vo. 

A Chi delivere | to the Clerzy of 
i Communion of Edinburgh, 


: t oO 
onthe r5thof Jan. 1807. By the Rev. 
D. Sandford, D.D. their Bishop. 
4\ Sermon, Preach ad sat St. John’s 
ch, Blackburn. Lancashire, Feb 
25,1806. By T. Stevenson, A. M. 8s. 
\ Commeuatary on the Prophecy of 
| | 


Daniel, relating to the Seventy Weeks. 
By the Rev. John Butt, AM. 18me, 1s, 

tema ks on the \reuments advanced 
by Mr. P. Edwards, fo: the Baptism of 
Infants. In Letters to a Friend. By 
Joseph Dobel!. ramo. 2s. 

A scriptural Lecture on Heads, or 
the Triumph of Grace Divme in Je- 
sus Christ, the second man over all the 
of the first man. ‘To which ts 
added a Supplementary Address to Mr, 
R. Wint r, on his late scrmonr, on hue 
emhbour, Svo. 


Phe Advantages and Disadvantages 
of the Marriage State, as entered into 
with Relivious or Irreli.ious Persons. 
A dt v1. ad. 

An Ex postulatory Adidre-s to the 
Members of the Methodist Society in 
Ireland; together with a Series of Let- 
ters to Alex. Knox, Esq. Occa ioned 
by his Remarks on the above Address. 
By J. Walker, late of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 3s 6d 

Pious Inseructer for Chiidren, with 
Cu ; 6d. 

Moral Tales for Y« 
Mrs. Hurry. 12ino. 45. 
subser pti ma. 


‘The Exodiad. A Poem. 
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22 Correspondence. 


Five Intere.ting Letters on the Primi- added Stanzas Written on a beautiful 
tive tute of Adam. By R. Burnham. day in January 1807, &c. By Jofin 
A few Notes, on a Letter to the Jackson. Is ' 
Archd-acons and Li hops o! the Church A Second Edition of Stone’s Visita. 
of England; and on a Charge recent. tion Sermon, bs nearly sold.—Soon wil! 
ly delivered by the Archdeacon of Sa- be Published by the same Author *+ Ag 
run = By Ee ler. Unitarian Christian Minister's Plea, fae 
Ap Address to Time; to which are adherence to the Church of England.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





“We have reecived various complaints from the Country of the attempts 
ef the bookee lers to stifle the ci culation of our work. Some of the arti- 
fices resorted to for this purpo-e wonld, if they were expo-ed, form a curious 
feature in the hitory of modern orthodoxy. Should we hear of any further 
tricks of this ort, we shall think i our duty to expo-e the mumes of the 
whose zcal for a system so subdues both their business and their 


‘ 


rurtics, 
honesty. ‘The combination of bigots again t the Montily Reposttory is an honour 


which its triumph would be incomplete if it did not possess: and their wish 


to injure it, wil, we are per uaded, draw forth the zeal of ts eniightened 


friends in its service 

Phe fir-t discourse of the late Rev. W. Turner’s on our Lord’s agony in the 
garden, and the conclusion of the Review of © Phy ical and Metaphy ical 
Inquiries,” will be inserted in the next Number. We regret that our nar- 
row limits so frequently counter ct our intentions with regard to the come 
munications of our Correspondents: pehap at no very distant period! success 
way embolden us to enlage our plan,so fir st least av to enable us to insert 
articles of some lencth more conveniently, and to give a greater portion of 
Bibiical Criticism, Review, and Inteliigence. 


ERRATA. . 
The reader is requested to correct the fo lowing Errata inthe Review of Grits- 
bach’s New ‘Testament, in our last Number. 


P. 152—Col. 2.—l. 26. For Mt.as read Mt. a: 
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~I54- ~e i. = 23 @nge == ayee aes his error 3 
chargeable on the avthor of the Review. 
— 155. = I. -- 23. — Auct.—Auct. 


In the Obituary of Mr. Urwick, in the same, p- 162.—Cel. 1.1. 12. for 
houses read bearers. 
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